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Beet doesn’t /ook haunted,” said Carden. wy, 
“It certainly doesn’t,” agreed Marriot. He turned* 
sharply upon the agent. ‘‘ What’s your ’real opinion of 
the matter?” he asked. The agent looked unhappy. He possessed 
a Nonconformist conscience, which at times he found hard to 
reconcile with his profession. 

“T wasn’t living in Thorndyke at the time it happened, 
Sir,” he answered diplomatically, ‘‘and you know what village 
gossip is.” 

He shrugged a careless shoulder. 

‘“Then, of course, you don’t happen to believe in this particular 
story yourself ?”’ inquired Carden, a trifle maliciously. 

The agent wilted visibly. 

“ I—I really don’t know what to believe,” he answered frankly. 
“There are more things in heaven and earth—and, anyhow, it’s 
a fine property,” he exclaimed in a burst of enthusiasm. 

“T agree with you there,” said Carden, transferring his gaze 
from the agent to the house—a square-built, substantial affair, built 
of grey granite, up one side of which clung a magnificent creeper, 
one blaze of crimson tendrils. 

“Ghost or no ghost, I’m inclined to risk it. 
Marriot ?” 

_“ That I’d like to hear more about that ghost before venturing 
an opinion,” returned Marriot. ‘* Remember, I’ve only heard 
scraps of the story up to now. It has something to do with that 
creeper, hasn’t it?” He jerked his head in the direction of the 
flaming wall of leaves. 

‘““My dear chap, that is the ghost,” retorted Carden impres- 
sively. ‘‘ That creeper is the reason why people slink past the 
garden-fence o’ nights and the villagers will not enter the house 
for love or money. Briefly, some four years ago a mysterious 
foreign gentleman took the Grey House on a long lease. He was 
accompanied by a charming girl, many years his junior, who, it 
appears, had extraordinarily long and silky black hair. The 
relationship between the two was doubtful, and was never explained 
by the pair, who kept themselves to themselves and refused to have 
any dealings with the county people. They were here for six 
months, and then suddenly ”’—he flung out one hand dramatically— 
‘they were here no more. One fine morning they had vanished, 
lock, stock, and barrel; but—now comes the strangest part of the 
story—tor the first time a curious scarlet creeper clung about the 
house. You see where it twines red arms.round that first-floor 
window ? Well, gossip will.tell you that sometimes at night a 
man’s head is seen leaning out of the window, with long tendrils 
of the creeper winding about his neck. It seems to me rather a 
wild story.” 

‘“You might add, Sir,” interrupted .the agent, “ that although 
the mysterious creeper has been cut down, not once, but several 
times, .it has always grown again.” 

“And what is the explanation of it all?” asked Marriot 
curiously. . 

The agent cleared his throat. ‘ Well, of course, it’s all non- 
sense, Sir,” he began apologetically; ‘ but the village says that the 
gentleman murdered the lady—there was quarrelling heard in the 
night, it seems—and that the creeper is her ghost.” } 

‘‘ What absolute rot it all is!” broke in Carden impatiently. 

But Marriot shook his head. ‘I shouldn’t take the house if I 
were you, old chap,” he said seriously. ‘There seems to me 
something ominous about it. I felt it as I rode up, I feel it stand- 
ing here, and I don't like the look of that creeper, either. It’s so 
confoundedly red.” 

‘‘Nonsense!” retorted Carden. ‘I think it rather an improve- 
ment myself. It brings up the colour of that old grey stone so 
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splendidly. Anyhow, I think I’Il risk it. 
ghost myself, especially a young and pretty. one.” 
out in the sunshine. 

A little breeze sprang suddenly up and _ stirred the leaves of the 
creeper, so that they shook with a pleasant rustling sound. Carden 
took.a step nearer, and laid one hand upon the crimson leaves. It 
was ridiculous, of course, and it wouldn’t- do to tell the others, but 
as he touched the creeper it was as if the soft, cool palm of a 
woman’s hand had curled daintily into his. 

A few weeks later found Carden installed in his new domain. 
Partly out of a sense of bravado, and partly because it happened 
to be the best room in the house, he chose for his own the one 
round the window of which the creeper clung with slender scarlet 
arms. 

The first night or two, a little, perhaps, to his relief, although he 
told himself he was disappointed, he slept soundly, a long, heavy 
slumber, unbroken by dreams. But the third night he awoke 
suddenly to a feeling of intense discomfort. It was as if he were 
being strangled in his sleep. He sat up sharply in bed and switched 
on the light. 

A tall, slim woman, with long black hair flowing loosely upon 
her shoulders, and wrapped in something red and clinging that fell 
open at the throat, stood by the bedside. But, even as he stared, 
amazed, she vanished, and there was only the heavy scent of the 
creeper twining about the open window in the room. 

*“A dream,” he told himself over and over again. But what 
a pretty woman she was! That mist of hair hanging loose upon 
her shoulders, that dead-white skin—and what extraordinary 
blue eyes! He found himself wishing she were no dream, but real 
flesh and blood he could hold and crush in his arms. 

When he awoke the next morning a few faded red leaves lay 
upon the parquet by his bed. His fingers trembled slightly as he 
stooped and picked them up. He trembled morea minute after, for 
once again, as he touched them, it was as if a woman’s hand had 
clasped his own. 

Marriot, who, under protest, was staying with him, looked at 
him curiously as he sat opposite to him at breakfast. 

‘** Seen anything of the ghost, old chap?” he inquired, with well- 
feigned carelessness. 

For a moment Carden hesitated, then ‘‘ No,” he answered 
curtly, so curtly that Marriot, seeing that for some .reason he was 
annoyed, changed the conversation. 

That evening, as they sat on the lawn after dinner, Carden saw 
the woman in red again. She was leaning out of his bed-room 
window, her chin propped in her two white hands. The moon was 
up, so he could see her quite distinctly. A plait of long black hair 
fell like an ebon streak across one shoulder; her mouth was a 
scarlet streak in the whiteness of her face. She was smiling, a 
little pensive smile that—dream, ghost, or living woman—rendered 
her absolutely adorable. 


He started nervously when Marriot addressed him. ‘‘ By Jove! 


_ how sinister that creeper looks in the moonlight,” he said. 


Carden found himself looking stupidly at an empty window 
showing dark against the night. 

“*That’s because you don’t know 
stopped. 

Marriot said nothing, but Carden, busily engaged in replenishing 
his pipe, had an idea that once again, as at breakfast, he looked at 
him sharply. 

It was only later on, when they separated for the night, that, 
seemingly irrelevantly, he said—‘' I say, Carden, about that ghost, 
you know; I should fight shy of her if she were to visit you. A lady 
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before him, slim and drooping, in her white gown; ‘Sit was that 
other girl—the one you were engaged to.” 

The ghost rose suddenly and came and stood beside her. ‘I 
came to see you always after the first time,” he said softly. 
“The first time I admit it was to revisit the spot where I 
had spent my happiest days; but afterwards Ah, Yvette, 
no one has eyes so blue as you. ‘They make it hard for me 
to say good-bye.” 

‘** But why should it be good-bye?” cried Yvette sharply, and 
moved towards him with extended arms. ‘‘ Ghost or no ghost, I 
love you!” She strove to clasp him, but gently he eluded her. 

‘No one may love the dead,” he told her gently. ‘* The dead 
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are beyond love, as they are beyond life. My little Yvette, it must 
be good-bye.” 

‘‘ Then if that is so,” cried Yvette, weeping, ‘tah, kiss me once 
before you go! Only to feel your arms around me, only to feel 
your lips on mine, will comfort me in all the empty years.” 

She stopped. A strangled cry broke from her, a great gulf of 
cold air seemed suddenly to envelop her. She was frozen, frozen 
to the bone; then a merciful darkness came upon her, and she fell 
forward on her face. 


“ 


In after years Yvette married, and was happy in her choice. 
But she never loved her husband as she had loved the ghost. 


a ‘utsbell. 


BY ARTHUR APPLIN. 


She should never have looked at me 
If she meant I should not love her!—Browning. 


OMEONE said letters are the invention of the devil; probably 
S he was right. But I am inclined to believe there are several 
devils watching over this miserable little planet, and the 
Superior Devil went one better than he of pen and ink when he 
thought out the telephone. 

I feel sure, now, that I was suffering from temporary insanity 
when I demanded its installation in my flat. 

But I have recovered. She brought me to my senses—and now 
she has gone. But the telephone remains. 

It is looking at me as | write, sarcastically, yet with something 
of pity mingled with contempt. Its black lips are open, as if it 
would speak. . . . Cursed slave that enslaved me, I would we had 
never met! 

You took her from me: you brought me her final Message, her 
last word. 

I had insulted her, she said, through the medium of the pen- 
and-ink devil—he who gave me my bread-and-butter, the humour of 
it !—and she never wished to speak to me again. 

How could I take the message you croaked in imitation of her 
voice seriously ? Your cavernous mouth repeated a jest I made, 
and I felt the wires thrill as she replied angrily. 

‘The worst of it is, ] do not even know now how serious she 
was—neither does she know if I was serious. 

It all happened so quickly, so unexpectedly. If I had never 
written to her, if I had never looked into your foul, tempting face, 
3769 Westminster, we might still be clinging to the silken 
threads of comradeship, happy in the hope of a charming friendship 
which sometimes leads to the Elysian Fields. 

We had reached that fascinating strip of country lying midway 
between the plains of Pleasant Acquaintance and the mountains of 
Expectation, showing glimpses of the peaks of the Promised Land 
afar. 

Those peaks tempted me. For a couple of days I played the 
part of the wise man—or I thought I did. I watched others whisper 
sweet nothings into her ear, I saw others press her hand and gaze 
into her eyes. 

In consequence opportunities came my way: I found myself 
alone with her: she was kind. But I said nothing, or, at least, no 
more than the merest friend might say. Work, my overlord, threw 
us together: I took her to supper and sat alone amongst the 
crowd, at once her king and her slave—envied, hated perhaps, by 
others 

And then, when a sleepy cabman (I blessed the taximeter for 
dropping his red flag) slowly rolled his ancient cab, wherein we sat 
close together, to the station, I held my conscience (where is it now, 
O 5769 Westminster ?) tightly in my hand—how she must have 
smiled !—and set a seal over my lips—fow dull she thought me /— 
and courteously helped her to alight, and took her to an empty 
compartment of an empty train. 

‘They say cards never forgive the unlucky gambler: certain I am 
an empty train never forgives a faint-hearted lover. . . . 

. . . Before I left she gave me roses from her bouquet. 
them towards her face, for I was sorely tempted then! 
put her lips to their petals. 


I held 
And she 
Perhaps it was an invitation? If so, 
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then may my conscience burn in everlasting fires, for holding me 
back. 

I left hurriedly, not daring to look into my heart. 

When we met again it was only natural my heart should be 
revenged on my head. 

That fatal day on the balcony when we ate strawberries and 
listened to the thrush wooing his mate! I talked . . . nonsense ? 
Who knows? Neither she nor I. I said I loved her, laughing as 
I said it and wondering at my temerity. She was not offended; 
she laughed, 100, saying I was not serious. I insisted, with a jest, 
though my blood was tingling. . 

Once again, a day later, when we rushed through seven courses 
of dinner—fow she vawned, blaming digestion, but I doubt, now /—1 
rushed through the seven stages of a man in love. I was earnest, 
in spite of my conscience, when suddenly she burst out Jaugh- 
ing . . . and 1, for pride’s sake, and because I was not quite sure, 
laughed too. 

What she really thought the while ? 

I shall never know. She chose to think I jested, and I was 
afraid to show her my heart—how, if not full of love, it was honestly 
full enough of respect and friendship. So I wrote the devil’s letter, 
repeating the jest, and, receiving no answer, longing just to see her 
again, to look beyond the mountains where the peaks of the 
Promised Land glittered in the sunshine of Youth, I called to you, 
O 5769 Westminster, to help me in my distress. 

“3130 Playfair! Yes, are you there?” . 

“Oh, it’s you! No, I’m engaged. Your letter was very 
rude. . . . Br-r-r-r-r—of course, I never took you seriously! But 
you shouldn’t have written that letter.” . 

“Don’t go away. . .. I’m sorry. . . . But I was serious.” 

“< Br-r-r-r-r—well, I wasn’t. . . . Yes, I’m engaged all day— 
perhaps another time—I can’t say when. . . . I hate rude people * 

I gripped the receiver tightly. ‘‘I apologise—I was merely 
jesting. What? Oh—very well—good-bye!” 

I flung the receiver down, and turned the handle sharply. 
as I did so, I heard her ring off—just as quickly. 

And I was left staring at the gaping black mouth of my 
telephone—devilish, jeering, contemptuous. 

** Good-bye!” 

Probably she never cared. . . . Why should she ? 

I have asked 5769 Westminster, but the Superior Devil is 
dumb now. I shall never know. And the worst of it is, she will 
never know 

Perhaps she would not care? Only I am sure I should have 
made her care just a little, had it not been for the pen-and-ink 
devil and his Superior Devil, the telephone. They have lost us 
both some friendliness in the desert of this world, and friendship is 
a precious jewel. 

Doubt you whether— 


Even 


Thus she felt as, looking at me, 


Mine and her souls rushed together-— 
3rowning says. 
Isay ... &r-r-r-r-+! Damn the telephone-bell. . . . ! 
‘What? Isn’t that ‘copy’ ready yet? ... Yes, confound 
you, just finished it. Here it is—red hot! . . . Ring off!” 


SST FIL Ae Oe ball 
THE END. 
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BY Hl DOUSHIELD: 


O you know Mohilla? It is a stifling little island between 
Madagascar and the east coast of Africa. Typically tropical 
and typically French, it lies in the sun like some crude 

picture-postcard—a blaze of improbable colours, yellow and blue 
and green. The natives are partly Arab, partly Malagasy, and 
some appear Polynesian to the unscientific. 

they have the accumulated vices of a continent. 

[ imagine few people would live at Mohilla from choice—except, 
perhaps, consumptives—but it is possible to make money there, 
as elsewhere, and, at any rate, it is not cold. 

At the time (some years ago) of which I am writing, it was hotter 
than ever, with all the fire of a tropical summer. The sun blazed 
on the sandy ground with the glare of a searchlight, and flashed 
blindingly on the white roofs of the little town that fringed the 
miniature bay. The air was so still that one’s eye impatiently gave 
it motion, and the little white roofs on the shore and the thickly 
wooded hills away inland swayed up and down and lurched and 
staggered like drunken men. It was a great day, and Nature her- 
self seemed to be holding her breath with excitement, for a pros- 
perous trader was to be executed that morning for murder. The 
scaffold-was erected, the guillotine ready. 

All the population of the neighbourhood had gathered together 
for the- show on that little stretch of sand, for an execution was 
by no means an everyday event, and the execution of a white man 
an almost unheard-of luxury. 

The story of this one was, perhaps, pathetic. 


Whatever they are, 


A few weeks 
before, Jules Carron had been a prosperous vanilla exporter—with 
a little white-roofed house of his own and a tiny office on the quay, 
with a large white board outside it proclaiming his name and 
business to an envious world. 

Then came disaster. 

Was it climate, or what was it? Anyway, he had wooed and 
won an olive-skinned island beauty, seven-eighths Arab, with none 
of the negro repulsiveness. Ah! she was pretty ! A beautiful 
animal; and he had thought her entirely his, to own during his 
pleasure and cast aside when he left the island or got tired of her. 
But then came Page, his half-caste manager. 

Page had.ousted him. She was unfaithful. He—he had found 
them kissing, her glossy black curls falling over the villain’s 
shoulders. Carron had been half-drunk at the time, and the spirit 
inflamed all the natural fierce jealousy of the vicious man. He 
had watched them quietly for some minutes, and then tip-toed 
silently up behind them and clutched the man’s throat. The girl, 
with a shrill scream, vanished ; he had intended to deal with her 
afterwards, but Page he had killed—lingeringly and luxuriously 
killed him with his hands, and afterwards dragged the body into 
his warehouse, for he was not too drunk to recognise the necessity 
of hiding it somehow. 

As he stood now with his head bared to the sun, he could still 
feel the man’s fat throat squeezed between his fingers, and hear 
his choking cries for mercy. 

How clearly he remembered it all ! He could see the man’s 
blackened face as he lay still on the ground at his feet, and he felt 
again the blind crimson rage that made him kick his unconscious 
victim until blood stained his none-too-clean duck suit. But after 
that, things were not so plain. 

He remembered he had some more whisky—about a tumbler 
full of raw spirit—and it steadied him for the moment and drowned 
his rising fear in a fresh burst of rage. He dimly remembered seeing 
someone look in through the half-closed door, and run swiftly away 
with light, pattering feet, and he just recollected seizing that evil 
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curved knife and stabbing desperately, frantically, when they came 
to take him away, before he fainted. 

Afterwards he was told he had killed the sergeant of police. 

He wondered now that he had not gone mad as he lay in the 
stuffy little whitewashed cell and tried to realise his sentence ; as 
he passed the long, hot days and nights, each one bringing him 
nearer to the end, in a world of unappeasable regret. Surely the 
very hills must be laughing at the colossal joke ! That he, Jules 
Carron, merchant and man of means, should be done to death for a 
drunken crime in a miserable little tropical town ! While, to add 
to the jest, was not Annette already on her way to him ?—Annette, 
that pretty little wife whom, after a brief three-weeks’ honeymoon, 
he had left four years ago to make his fortune in the mysterious 
South. Now, the fortune had been made and Annette had been 
summoned to join him ere he returned to France, his business sold 
and a life of respected idleness before him. 

He wondered what Annette would say when she arrived and 
found her husband dead—executed for murder; and when she heard 
the reason of his crime, his vulgar intrigue with a native woman 
when she was actually on the way out to him, what she would 
think of his unfaithfulness. What would she not think—and 
rightly ? And weak tears of self-pity rolled down his unshaved 
cheeks. He could well imagine how her great blue eyes would 
grow round with horror. Doubtless she would faint, and afterwards 
shed a few bitter, undeserved tears over his grave before returning 
to Europe, sad and heart-broken. . 

How pathetic she would look in widow’s weeds—and how 
attractive, with the comfortable little fortune he had left her ! 

eeeAT Bye Wiey sone. 

He had not dared to send her word of his plight, and, of course, 
she never knew he drank. To her he was still the light-hearted -boy 
she had known and married those four long years ago in Cette. 
Drank ? Well, what of it 2? Did not everyone drink in that cursed 
climate ? Who could pass the long, hot days and mosquito- 
haunted nights, and keep away from it? Not le pauvre Carron ! 
And a habit is so difficult to lose ; though he would surely have 
forgotten it all when he was back again in Cette and had bought 
that fine house with the green shutters that he coveted so long— 
and now, now it was lost to him for ever ! 

He roused himself to hear the Governor speaking to him. Had 
he anything to say ? Would he like a few moments with the 
priest ? 

He shook his head and waved the priest furiously away in 
silence, and, tvrning, glared defiantly at the guillotine that stood 
behind him like a great and terrible doorway to the Unknown. He 
looked curiously at the triangular mass of iron that formed the 
blade, and wondered in a detached sort of way what it would feel 
like. 

He had seen a native executed for murder the month betore— 
it was not a pleasant sight, and the thought of his own blood— 
ugh ! He must not think of that if he was to show these 
swine how a Frenchman can die. He heard someone say that 
it had been tested that morning — Madame was in perfect 
working order. 

The remark enraged him, but, before he had decided why, the 
Governor gave a sharp order, and he knew it was Now. 

In a flash he was marched up to the board that reached just 
up to his head, and the straps were adjusted. 

How slowly they moved! Diew! He could cry out at the 
suspense of it all! He felt his board swiftly sliding on the 
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He saw nothing, for his eyes were bandaged, and, as he heard 
the Governor say something in a low voice, for a iraction of a second 
Carron lost consciousness. 

It was, so I say, only momentary, and he opened his eyes with 
an inward start of surprise. The bandage had fallen off ! He shut 
them again with a gasp. It was brutal to let a man see that terrible 
death descend upon him. And he had not struggled—God knew he 
had not struggled ! 

He drew a long breath and waited. 

Still nothing happened, and as he opened his eyes again he was 
conscious of a commotion somewhere in the crowd away below him. 
What was that shouting? A reprieve! Name of God! A 
reprieve ! He leapt in his straps and his board rattled on the 
trestles. A torrent of words—oaths and prayers of thankful- 
ness—rained from his lips. Tears of joy ran down his cheeks, 
and in an abandonment of grotesque relief he embraced his 
executioner. 

Next the Governor was shaking him by the hand and volubly 
congratulating and explaining. . 

There was to be a re-trial, it seemed. One of the witnesses had 
confessed to being suborned by the relatives of the murdered Page— 
it was hinted that the police-sergeant’s death was due not to the 
wound of that wicked curved knife, but to syncope following on 
long-seated heart disease. 

Carron leaned on the Governor’s arm, weak with revulsion, 
while fresh whisky was produced for his restoration. God was 
good, after all, it seemed. 

The Governor suggested that his ultimate sentence would be 
merely a short period of imprisonment. Annette could wait that 
little time. Oh, what a little, little time it would be ! Then they 
would go back to La Belle France, to Cette, her fairest city, and he 
would, after all, buy that grand house with the green shutters and 
the high white wall that went all round. 

The Governor himself appeared overcome with joy. True, he 
had never known Carron save by hearsay before this great 
event, but at his fellow-countryman’s reprieve he exulted loudly. 
He was no longer the stern, merciless official, but a boon- 
companion ! 

There should be bail, he promised, light bail until the re-trial— 
that re-trial that was to be a mere formality ; nay, more, he should 
lunch at his house that very day. And, mark, the Governor had 
news for him—great news ! The Jeanne d’Arc, which was bringing 
his adored Annette to Mohilla, was due to arrive at the little harbour 
that very afternoon ! 

Carron did not pause to inquire how the Governor knew he was 
even married, much less expecting his wife to visit him ; but he took 
all the good news and swallowed it whole. 

Though the shock of it all had made him faint for the moment, 
he felt born anew. Looking at him, one might think his face less 
unwashed and unshaved than it had been five minutes before, and 
when he put on his hat (which had coolly been annexed by one of 
the soldiers as a ghoulish souvenir of the execution) it was with a 
jaunty air. 

Gaily, though somewhat unsteadily, he accompanied the 
Governor down the steps of the scaffold, and at the bottom he 
turned and spat deliberately at the guillotine. 

“Aha !’’—shaking his fist at it. ‘Cheated, fair Madame ; 
cheated, ma vache !”’ he cried-coarsely. 

It occurred to him next moment that he was a trifle light- 
headed. 

It certainly was a long way to the town, and he supposed he was 
still a little faint, because he remembered nothing more clearly 
until he found himself at lunch in the Governor’s long, cool 
dining-room. Z 

It seemed strangely familiar to him, almost like the room in his 
old father’s house in Cette—only larger, of course. For a moment 
he thought he saw his father sitting on the opposite side of the 
table, but it was only old Mére Pollard. How stupid he 
felt that day; it must be that the sun had affected him ! 
That was it, the sun! He had got a slight sunstroke through 
standing without a hat on that trebly damned scaffold ! Ciel, 
what a day it was ! Why, the terrible morning seemed years away 
already ! ‘ 

He tried, without much success, to follow the Governor’s con- 
versation. He seemed still to be congratulating Carron. Then he 
found his attention wandering again. 
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How tasteless the food was, and how insipid the wines. How- 
ever much he drank, he remained thirsty. He decided not to drink 
any more ; it didn’t refresh him—on the contrary, he felt more leaden 
than ever. And how heavy and cramped his arms felt | Of course ! 
It was those straps ! Who wouldn’t be cramped, who could appre- 
ciate the best wines and the most delicate meats when he had been 
strapped on the death-board of Madame la Guillotine ? It would 
surely wear off ! 

But the sense of mental and physical oppression did not wear 
off ; it was getting worse. Well, it was all one could expect when 
the first excitement of the reprieve was over ! 

At last the luncheon came to an end. Toasts were drunk, songs 
were sung. Carron found himself joining in the choruses. This was, 
without doubt, the happiest day of his life—that life that he had 
lost and found again ! It was his second birthday, and he should 
always keep it as a féte in his house. 

He made a speech to say so, and with a final toast the party 
broke up. 

Afterwards, the Governor seemed reluctant to let him go. 
suggested a cigar on the verandah. So charming a fellow must not 
rush off like that ! Where was the hurry? He must come to 
lunch again soon, and bring Madame, his charming wife, with him ! 
Really, the morning’s horror was hardly to be deplored, from the 
Governor’s point of view, as he had thereby made the acquaintance 
of Carron! A brave man, Messieurs, a hero ! What calmness ! 
What fortitude !| A true son of France ! 

How unreal it all seemed, thought Carron. The faces of the 
Governor and his friends blurred into one another in the most sur- 
prising way. He decided that the sunstroke was more severe than 
he had at first thought. But he must bear up until the Jeanne d’Are 
had arrived, until he had met his wife. 

She would nurse him back to health and strength. Her cool 
fingers would soothe his aching hmbs. She would quench 
that thirst that burned as if he had not tasted any liquid for 
weeks. 

He dozed a little. 

Presently he roused himself. The Governor was saying it was 
time to go down to the quay. The Jeanne d’Arvc and Annette 
would arrive, and they two would meet her, for he must be the first 
to give the lady his felicitations. They rose and wandered slowly 
out. 

How still the air was, and how 
Carron leaning on his host’s arm, 
the one decent street in the little 
of a Parisian boulevard. 
shade ! 

Dieu, how hot it was ! 

At last the quay was reached. There was his office, -with his 
name outside, spick-and-span and prominent. Very important it 
looked ! But he was a man, of substance! Annette would 
readily believe it when she saw that board! Pah! he was 
getting childish ! And here at last was the Jeanne d’Arc, close 
in shore, making for the tiny pier with all sail set to catch the 
faint wind. 

Carron was surprised to find her a sailing-vessel. He had always 
imagined she would be a steamer, one of those little tramps that 
ply between the island and Zanzibar. Yet there could be no 
mistake about it, for he could see her name clearly painted 
on the bows. Perhaps the Company had decided to go back 
to sailing - vessels for passenger service. Doubtless they were 
cheaper. 

Where was he ? 

Why, here, on the pier ! The Governor was shaking his arm, 
and encouraging him with kindly shouts. And the Jeanne? Why, 
she was a steamer, after all ! Of course ! What strange optical 
delusion had led him to think her a sailing-vessel? The Jeanne ! 
He knew her well! Her captain was that bluff old sailor, Dupont, 
whom everyone liked so much ! There he was, on the bridge ; and 
there was his own Annette, prettier than ever, ‘ust stepping ashore 
from the gang plank ! 

He started towards her. 

There was a sudden blaze of light, as if the very heavens were 
opening. The quay whirled round and round. He felt a sudden 
sharp, agonising blow on his neck, and then darkness ! 

“*Good riddance !’’ remarked the Governor. ‘‘He was a 
dangerous man ’’—as the head dropped into the basket. 

THE END. 


He 


hot ! They walked- slowly, 
under the trees that made 
town remotely reminiscent 
Yet the trees seemed to give no 
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THE WOMAN WHO 


“7 ‘HE man moved uneasily, and began to finger the thick 
bandage across his eyes. 
‘“How much longer?” came his petulant question. 

The woman started up from her seat at the window like one 
awakening from a dream. 

‘Only twenty minutes,” she answered softly, as if she were 
speaking to a restless child. 

The man put one hand up to his head and began to pull 
impatiently at the white bandage. 
crossed noiselessly to his side. 

‘“Not yet, dear,” was her gentle rebuke, as she took the 
offending hand into one of her own. ‘The doctor said six 
o’clock.” 

‘“What difference can 
grumbled. 

‘“You should be patient,” the woman told him, ignoring his 
protest. ‘In a few minutes you will have your sight again,” she 
continued, as she ran her fingers through his dark hair. ‘* You 
should be thinking of all that there will be to see—the hills, the 
valleys, the sky, and the beautiful flowers: everything in the world 
to be looked at anew.” 

‘“‘And your face first of all,” the man said joyously. 

The woman straightened up, with a great fear clutching 
at her heart. Her hand dropped from the man’s forehead, 
and there was tense silence for some moments as she stood 
staring blankly out through the open window at the tiny town 
below. 

‘“‘In all these years of darkness,” the man broke in abruptly, 
“your face has been always with me. It is the one thing 
that I have remembered perfectly. It is as familiar to me 
as if I had looked upon it but yesterday. [Beauty is the only 
thing in all the world that makes life worth while. When I 
have my sight again the first thing that I will paint will be your 
wondrous face.” 

The woman’s fingers closed convulsively over the back of a 
chair in an effort to retain her composure. Then she moved slowly 
across to the opposite wall and examined her face in the small 
mirror that hung there. It told the terrible truth. 

She had been beautiful once. ‘Twelve years before, when she 
was an heiress and the most beautiful woman in America, the world 
had been at her feet. Wherever she went, people worshipped 
humbly at her shrine, and her ambitious father planned a marriage 
with an English earl. Then the woman, contrary to all expect- 
ations, caused a sensation by eloping with a poor and unknown 
Knglish artist. 

This man had fallen at her feet, declaring that she was an angel 
of light who would bring him immortality. ‘The woman's soul had 
responded to his passionate and poetic pleadings, and they were 
man and wife within a month of their first meeting. Her proud 
father, disapproving of such a sensational and hasty marriage, 
cut her off completely,.and her relatives and friends passed 
coldly by on the other side. 

or two wondrous years she had been happy, until fate came 
once again into her life, and the artist was suddenly stricken with 
total blindness. The man had not a relation in all the world 
to whom he could turn for help, and not a single friend. he 
woman, for her part, was of far too proud and independent a 
nature to seek aid or beg for forgiveness. from her own people. 
And so, with the care of the blind man. thrust upon her, she 
faced the world alone and suffered. 

When she had sold the only finished picture in the studio, all 


twenty minutes make ?” the man 


Then the woman arose and- 


WOULDN'T GROW OLD. 
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that remained. was a small furnished cottage and a few acres 
of land, high above some cliffs, close to a small.town on the 
South Coast. When the doctors told her that they considered 
the man’s blindness to be incurable, she took him to this place 
of seclusion and began to fight the world. Since then she 
had slaved incessantly te provide the necessities of life for 
the man and herself. Early and late she had toiled attending 
to her cows and: fowls, and working in the tiny garden, and 
once every week she had ‘gone into the township to sell her 
butter and eggs. From this slender source, and what her unaided 
efforts in the garden brought her, she had contrived to keep 
herself and her husband, At first, to a woman unaccustomed 
to work of any kind, the outlook had seemed hopeless ; but despair 
and despondency she had never allowed to dwell with her. It 
had been a grim, uphill fight for twelve years; but it had 
not been without an object. 

Deep in her heart the woman had nursed a secret hope, and 
year by year she had striven to save every possible penny as 
a means towards its ultimate fulfilment. And so she _ had 
looked forward continually to the day when she would have 
saved sufficient to take the artist to a certain specialist in New 
York. Often she had denied herself the bare necessities of life 
that she might be able to save a few extra shillings towards 
accomplishing the project she had in view. However, she had 
invariably seen that the man’s wants were attended to in every 
way. She had consecrated her life to him, and she had cared 
for him as a mother cares for a helpless child. Although he 
had grown strangely irritable and perverse as the years went by, 
she was ever ready to coax him out of the depths of the despair 
that often seized him. 

The reason for the bandage across the man’s eyes lay in the 
fact that the specialist of great renown had come unexpectedly from 
America on a visit to London, and the woman had taken the artist 
tohim. The specialist had come entirely upon pleasure, but in 
this particular instance the persistence of the woman had _ pre- 
vailed, and the doctor had consented to operate upon her husband. 
He classed'the operation as a trivial one and was positive that it 
would be successful. For eight days :the artist had remained in 
London, the bandage across his eyes not being removed. Then 
the doctor was called away, and he advised the woman to take her 
husband back to the quiet of the seaside cottage. There, at six 
o'clock on the evening of the third day, the bandage was to be 
removed. 

The woman was tired. Her-youth had gone.. The mould of 
her once exquisite beauty still showed dimly upon, her features; 
but her face was'lined and drawn ‘by what she had endured. Her 
skin was tanned by exposure, and there was a great, shameless 
bunch of grey hair above her temples that she now took no pains 
to hide. Her form had lost its lithesome grace. Hard work had 
broken down its beautiful lines and made it coarse and common- 
place; while about her shoulders, that had once been carried so 
proudly, there was a decided stoop. 

The artist in his blindness was in entire ignorance of these 
facts. Every day since that on which he first became blind his 
sensitive fingers had gathered in an impression of her face; and, 
because it had been wrought gradually, he was unaware of the 
change. 

The woman moved closer to the tiny mirror upon the wall and 
then ‘instinctively drew back in terror. The face that she beheld 
seemed to her hideous and repulsive. Beside the mirror there 


hung an old-time portrait of herself, smiling in evening dress. For 
[Continued overleaf. 
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some seconds she gazed intently at it. Beyond all doubt she had 
been beautiful once. She glanced across to where her husband 
sat huddled in his chair, with the tips of his fingers- pressed 
together. He did not know her as she now was. He could not 
know what the last twelve years of awful struggle with the world 
had meant to her 

The woman turned her eyes to the clock. The hands pointed 
to a quarter to six. In fifteen minutes the man’s hopes would be at 
an end, for then he would see her face. and know again the truth. 
For some time the, woman stood like unto a person. turned to, stone; 
then suddenly she swayed for a moment, with her fingers. clutching 
wildly at her breast. She sank back into a chair and covered her 
face with her hands, 

The artist sat huddled in the huge basket chair, his bearded 
chin resting upon his breast. The only sound that broke the still- 
ness was the noisy, monotonous ticking of the clock upon the wall. 
Abruptly the woman lifted her face from her hands and looked up. 
The suspense was terrible. 

Then the man began to. speak, half to himself. 

‘Soon I shall see her face again,” he muttered. -‘‘And after 
twelve long years. . . . Is-it twelve years ?” he asked sharply, as 
he roused himself and sat up. 

“Yes, dear,’ was, all the 
answer. 

‘** How beautiful it will be,’ the man rambled on, ‘‘to know 
beauty once again: to paint her face—to, sketch its lovely 
profile.” 

The woman 
sat motionless, 
every word 
cutting keenly 
into her heart. 
At length she 
could bear it 
no longer. She 
stood up and 
looked around 
wildly. She 
felt that she 
must break the 
truth to the 
man. She 
would tell him 
simply and 
plainly. But 
when she at- 
tempted to 
speak, she 
found that her 
tongue refused 
to form the 
words she 
wished to say. 

‘** How shall 
T paint? it?” 
the artist 
mused, with his 
right hand 
groping — out 
before him as 
if he held a 
brush. He 
made a quick 
movement, as 
if tracing a 
profile in the 
air. ““That 
wouldn’t do,” 
he — snapped. 
“The face must 
look out from 
the canvas. It 
must be painted 
in soft, warm 
tones, so that 
it will be full 
of life and 
beauty.” 

Again there 
was, silence 
unbearable, 
broken only by 
the horrible 
monotony of 
the alock’s 


woman could trust herself to 


even ticking. 
The. hands 
crept remorse- 
lessly — round 


toward the fatal 


PULLED OUT OF THE WATER BY THE WATER: THE SCALES-ROD FOR LAZY ANGLERS, 


The weight of the fish on the line causes the cork to te drawn trom the bottle, the water in which falls into the scale 
nearest to it, weighs it down, and so lands the ‘ish. 
DRAWN BY BENJAMIN RABIER. 


hour, and the woman watched them fixedly as if fascinated by 
some horrible sight. 

Then the clock warned, and the woman started up from her seat. 
The man thought the clock was about to strike, and he began to 
tear frantically at the bandage. The woman sprang across and 
seized his hands in terror. 

**Not yet!” she cried pitifully, as she clung to his arms. ‘ Not 
yet |i? 

' Then. she sank down weakly at his side and tried to think 
calmly. 

‘* How much longer?” the man demanded irritably. 

‘“Only a few minutes now,” she coaxed, trying hard to regain 
her composure. 

The man’s hands sought the bandage again, and he had it partly 
loosened before the woman could prevent him. She took his hands 
gently into, hers, and spoke calmly and soothingly, urging him to 
be patient. 

‘*What does a few minutes matter ?” he broke out. 

*«'The doctor said six o’clock,” she told him. 

So they sat there together while the clock ticked on and the 
hands crept round. 

At one minute to the hour the woman arose unsteadily from the 
chair. Suddenly she straightened up and looked at the man. As 
if moved by some overwhelming impulse, she bent and kissed him 
lingeringly on the forehead above the bandage. Then, with a 
wild, strange light showing in her eyes, she passed silently from 
the room. 

Once out- 
side, a panic 
seized her, and, 
turning from 
the door, she 
fled madly 
along a_ tiny 
path that led 
towards the 
cliffs. The 
weird murmur 
of the sea was 
in her ears as 
she reached 
the end of the 
path, within a 
few yards of 
the edge of a 
precipice. 

The woman 
moved on 
slowly, — until 
she could look 
down at the 
water, two hun- 
dred feet be- 
low. Then she 
brushed _ back 
the loose hair 
from her fore- 
head. 

“T would 
only be a_bur- 
den to him 
now,” she said, 
with a sob. 

Then she 
threw _ herself 
headiong from 
the height. 


In the cot- 
tage, the clock 
was striking 
the last stroke 
of six, and the 
man, with the 
bandage torn 
from before 
his eyes, was 
groping his 
way about the 
roomand stum- 


bling against 
the chairs and 
table. He was 
still blind. 
After a time 


he paused and 
called long and 
piteously — for 
the woman. 
THE END, 
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“HE house-agent, who had been fidgeting with the writing- 

‘| materials on his desk for some minutes as if he were ina 

state of perplexity, suddenly looked up at me with the 
expression of a man who has just got an idea. 

“Of course,” he said, ‘‘ when cheapness is the great thing——’ 

“« And it certainly is with me,” I hastened to assure him. 

** Why, in that case one doesn’t expect too much, does one ?” he 
said, smiling. ‘‘ You don’t want to pay more than a pound a week?” 
**] can’t afford to pay more than a pound a week,” I replied. 

He began to fidget again with his pens and paper. 

** And yet what you ’re really asking for is worth more than that— 
much- more than that, in this district,” he said. ‘A furnished flat 
of three rooms and a kitchen is worth more than fifty-two pounds a 
year, you know. Still——” 

** Yes ?” I said, seeing that he had something in his mind. 

**T do know of a place that I-could let you for a pound a week,” 
he said slowly ; ‘* but I don’t know whether you would take it—and 
if you did take it, 
I’m certain you 
wouldn’t stop in 


~ ”? 


it 


, 


*“Why not?” 
I asked. 

He shrugged 
his shoulders. 

** Nobody ever 
does,” he replied. 
[lever nlet-stt eto 
three different 
tenants during the 
past six months— 
none of them 
stayed longer 
than a fortnight. 
They —they say 
it’s haunted.” 

I laughed. At 
the sound of my 
laughter the 
house-agent 
looked up sharply, 
and IJ saw that 
he was a super- 
stitious man. 

“Ves; that’s 
all very well,” he 
said. ‘* But—I’m 
not so sure that 
it isn’t.” 

I smiled at 
him. 

‘“Tfthat’s all,” 
I said, ‘‘ it leaves 
me unmoved. I 


had far rather 
hear something 
“practical about 


it. Where is it? Is it decently furnished? Is it what I want ?” 

‘* Oh, as to all that,” he said, with a comprehensive wave of his 
hand, ‘‘ yes—I should say it’s just what you want. It’s in Bury 
Street, and so close to the Museum—that was your first requirement, 
wasn’t it? It’s very well furnished indeed, and there’s a sitting- 
room, two bed-rooms, and a small kitchen. Certainly, it’s on the 
fourth floor, and there’s no lift, but———” 

He looked at me as much as to say that I was young and strong 
enough to climb a dozen floors if necessary. 

“T don’t mind that,” said I. ‘And I1’ll go and see it now—-I 
suppose there is a housekeeper or caretaker ?” 

“You'll find her in the basement, and she has the keys,” he 
answered. 


“ Ves—I should say it’s just what you want.” 


** And if L_take it I can move in to-morrow ?” I inquired, making 
for the door. 

** Move in to-day, with pleasure, if you like,” he replied wearily. 
‘** But you ll never stop, you know. ‘There's something wrong with 
that place.” 

I made no answer to’this, but set off to the address he gave me, 
laughing a little at the mere notion of any level-headed business 
man being so sentimental as to believe in haunted houses. Quite 
unafflicted by nerves myself, possessing a remarkably sound consti- 
tution and enjoying health which was almost riotously rude, I could 
not then understand how anyone could believe in_ ghosts or spirits 
or spooks, much less how they could let such a belief centre in such 
a very commonplace affair as a London flat. No! if the rooms were 
what I wanted and to be had at a pound a week I should take them, 
despite all the ghosts that ever were made. My life vas too strenuous 
to allow of ghosts coming into it. 

I found the house in Bury Street without difficulty, and de- 
scending to the 
basement, un- 
earthed the care- 
taker—an elderly 

“woman of the 
usual type, who 
looked somewhat 
surprised on learn- 
ing my business, 
but immediately 
produced a small 
bunch of keys 
and prepared to 
mount the stairs. 

Stem ae awe Dit 

surprised that Mr. 
Watkinson should 
send anybody to 
look. at them 
rooms,” she said, 
as she wheezed 
and panted her 
way upwards. ‘ If 
anybody ever does 
take ’em_ they 
never stops in’em. 
Nobody ever has 
stopped in ’em 
since Mr. Dysart 
left, and that’s 
two years ago. 
Not but what 
there has been 
tenants — Mr. 
Goode and Mr. 
Macpherson, and 
Mr. Charlesworth 
and Mr. Leening 
—but a week or 
two was enough 
to settle any of ’em. Nobody can’t live long in these rooms—not 
if they ’re Christian folks as loves quietness and peace.” 

‘Well, and why?” I demanded. 

“’Cause they’re haunted,” she answered. ‘And ts 

A long, dismal howl came pealing down the somewhat dark 
staircase up which we were climbing. It was repeated again— 

and then again. The woman half paused, and seized the banisters. 
' “Blessed if they aren’t at it again!” she exclaimed. ‘ That’s 
the second lot that’s got in this morning—unless it’s the same lot 

come back again.” . 

‘* But what is it?” I asked. 

‘What is it?” she repeated. 
‘cats | 


. 


“It’s cats—that’s what it is— 
I don’t know what possesses of ’em, but as soon as that 
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street door’s open they sneak in and get upstairs to the door 
of this here flat as you’re a-goin’ to look at, and there they sit 
theirselves down and yowl at the top of their voices, drat ’em'! 
Done that these two years past, they have.’ Look you there, now!” 

We had climbed to the fourth floor by that time, and I now 
beheld the outer door of the flat which I proposed to take. There 
was a stone landing before it, and on this sat an enormous black 
cat, which, as we came in sight of it, was just lifting its head for 
another yell. Behind it, mewing in a peculiarly distressful fashion, 
a yellow cat, mangy and unkempt, prowled up and down restlessly, 
like a tiger in a cage. 

*“Them’s two fresh ’uns,” said the caretaker, and she kicked the 
offending animals downstairs. ‘‘ I ain’t seen neither o’ them before. 
Lord bless you! You’d wonder where they all come from and 
what it is they want. They started coming just before Mr. Dysart 
left, and they’ve come ever since. Mr. Dysart, he never kept no 
cats, and if he’d only 
lived he’d never have. 
stood them; but of course 
he came toa sudden end.” 

** What was that?” I 
inquired. 

“Fell down some 
precipice in foreign parts 
and killed hisself,’ she 
replied. ‘‘And so, of 
course, he never came 
back here. These are 
the rooms, Sir.” 

She unlocked the 
outer door of the flat and 
ushered me through a 
very small lobby into 
what was evidently the 
sitting-room. I took a 
fancy to it at once; it 
was a room of some size, 
well lighted by two win- 
dows, and well furnished 
in a plain, substantial 
way. J saw at a glance 
that with my books and 
pictures I could make it 
into the sort of room I 
desired,and I determined, 
if the bed-rooms were 
equally satisfactory, to go 
back at once to the 
house-agent’s and con- 
clude my bargain. 

“There ’s one- thing 
about these rooms that’s 
very convenient,” said 
the caretaker, who was 
looking about her in a 


casual: sort of fashion, 
“and that is, they’ve 
plenty of cupboards, 
which is uncommonly 


useful things. Nowthere’s 
a cupboard there that 
Mr. Dysart left locked 
when he went away to 
break his poor neck, and 
he took the key with 
him, so it’s never been 
opened since, cause no- 
body’s ever wanted it, 
They ’re good bed-rooms, 
too, Sir.” 


The entire place 
suited me, and I told 
the caretaker, whose 
name turned out to be 


Mrs. Brixon, to see that one of the beds was thoroughly aired at 
once, and that I should begin moving my goods in that. afternoon. 
When I had given her half-a-sovereign as an earnest of my good 
intentions towards her, she expressed a hope that I might find 
myself able to live in the flat, but it was quite evident that she 
considered that a hopeless eventuality. 

‘“None of ’em never did,” she said. 
them cats come.” 

At that moment a gaunt grey cat came slinking in through the 
little lobby, and tried to get into the sitting-room. Mrs. Brixon 
chivied it out—outside the door it set up a long, mournful cry. 

I certainly did not understand this cat business, but it did not 
cause me any uneasiness, and I went straight back to the house- 
agent, told him [| would take the rooms, and drew out my cheque- 
book. -He shook his head—almost mournfully. 

‘“* Pay as much as you like in advance,” he said. “If I were you 
I wouldn’t pay more than a month, anyway. You'll never last it 
out, you know.” 

‘**[ "ll pay you for three months in advance,” I said, “and after 
that, every month.” The rooms are just what I want.” 


“At least; never since 
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He took my cheque, and began to write out a receipt. 

-‘* You didn’t see any cats there ?” he asked uneasily. 

““Three,” I replied: ‘‘a black one, a:yellow one, a: grey one. 
I also heard them.” 

He looked at me wonderingly. 

** And you’re going to stand /Aa/!” he said. 
a nerve. But, of course, you’re young.” 

“* Just so,” I replied. 

He pushed his chair back, and passed his hand over his forehead. 

“Those cats. puzzle me altogether,” he said. ‘* What do they 
congregate about that particular door for? You see, in a place like 
that, where there are several sets of flats, you can’t have the street- 
door always shut; and Mrs. Brixon tells me that you’d really have to 
puta sentry on guard to keep those cats out. They. first began 
coming just before Dysart went off to Switzerland; he was the last 
tenant there who lived in the flat any length of time—he’d been 
there, I should say, 
seven years.” 

**Who was Dysart ?” 
I asked. 


““You must have 


‘*He was in. the 
Egyptian Antiquities 
Room at the British 


Museum,” he answered 
““A very clever man, I 
believe. Came to asad 
end, poor fellow. He was 
an enthusiastic climber, 
and used to go to Swit- 
zerland every year. He 
fell down somewhere— 
on the Matterhorn, I 
believe, and was killed.” 

‘““Was he fond of 
cats?” I asked. 

The house - agent 
looked his wonder at 
this question. 

“IT merely thought 
that these cats were be- 
wailing his loss,” I said. 

He shook his head in 
disapproval of my levity. 

“It’s a queer busi- 
ness,” he said. ‘‘I hope 
you’ll be comfortable.” 

“Tt’ll be my own 
fanlt’ if. “1?m_ not,” 1 
answered. 

Then I bade him good 
morning and went away 
to begin my arrange- 
ments for removing from 
the Bloomsbury board- 
ing-house in which I had 
resided for two- years, 
and where I had accu- 
mulated such a quantity 
of books and _ pictures 


that I really required 
larger quarters. Ali that 
afternoon and evening 


and all the next day I 
was busily engaged in 
removing to the flat and 
in putting things to my 
liking there; it was well 
towards the second even- 
ing thateverything looked 
home-like and in accord- 
ance with my wishes. I 
had got all my book- 
cases into their proper 
positions ; my desk and 
papers in order; my own pictures on the walls. I felt quite at 
home as I glanced about me in the cheery light of a good fire. And 
then-I went out to dine, and at dinner met Alderson, with whom I 
had been at school, and who was then at University College; and 
after dinner Alderson and I walked back to the flat to have a sort of 
house-warming and a peaceful pipe. 

As we went up the stairs a wail of unspeakable woe came 
echoing from the upper regions, and Alderson jumped. 

‘* What on earth is that ?” he exclaimed. 

** Only a cat,” I answered. “ Just a cat.” 

“Just a cat—only a cat!” he said. ‘‘Good heavens! it 
sounded like the wail of a lost spirit. What’s the begga: after ?” 

“© Come up quietly,” I said. ‘‘ Perhaps you’ll see something.’ 

We advanced to the fourth. floor as gently as we could, and I 
held Alderson back and pointed. 

‘There were five cats sitting. round my door in a semicircle, 
and a sixth, the mangy yellow beast of the previous morning, was 
ranging up and down again restlessly. At the sound of our feet 
they fled, rushing over each other and past us down the stairs with 
snarls and yells of disappointment at something. But at what? 


. 
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I told Alderson all about it over a pipe and a drop of whisky. 
He listened with open mouth and staring eyes, and at the end he 
shook his head. 

‘Tl tell you what, old chap,” he said solemnly, ‘‘I don’t like all 
that. It’s queer—it’s uncanny. Cats are strange things. Cats, | 
believe, were sacred animals in Egypt. If I were in this place 

He paused, and eyed me curiously. 

** Well 2” I said. ; 

“©T shouldn’t like to live alone here—that’s all,” he said diffi- 
dently. ‘Ill bet there’s a cat outside there just now.” 

“Look!” said I. 

He got up very quietly, tip-toed across to the door, crossed the 
little lobby, and opened the outer door suddenly. There, its great 
yellow eyes glaring balefully at us in the lamplight, sat the big black 
cat which I had seen on my visit of inspection. It rose as Alderson 
advanced towards it, arched its back, spat out a curse, and vanished 
howling down the staircase. 

Alderson shut the doors, and, coming back, picked up his glass 
and drank off its contents at one gulp. I noticed that his hand 
trembled. 

“‘ I don’t like that,” he said shortly. “‘It’s—nasty. You’ll never 
stick it out here, Berners.” 

**Shan’t 1?” I retorted. ‘‘So everybody says. But we'll see. 
What harm can a company of cats do? I’m out most of the day, and 
those doors are thick enough to drown their music at night.” 

He shook his head. 

“Tt isn’t that,” he said. ‘‘I’m not nervy, and I’m not afraid of 
anything I can tackle. But—what do those cats come here for ?” 

‘*Why do cats go anywhere?” I asked. ‘‘ Perhaps somebody 
who lived in these rooms. used to feed them once upon a time, 
and they’ve remembered it, and 3? 

**No,” he said, with emphasis, ‘‘and it isn’t that, either. 
Those cats come for something. There’s something calls them.” 

I laughed. 

“Qh, come, Alderson!” I said. 
there that could call them ?” 

He shook his head more solemnly than ever. 

““T don’t know,” he said. ‘* How can one tell? You see, you 
never know anything about rooms. How do you know what secrets 
this room mayn’t hold, confined in an atmosphere which you can’t 
feel? It may, you know.” 

“Do you feel anything ?” I asked. 

He glanced round about him, looking into the dark corners of 
the room with eyes which seemed to me a little troubled. 

“1 don’t know,” he said dubiously. ‘*‘ But—I think there is a 


“That’s silliness. What is 


A huge cat, silhouetted against the dim light of the street below. 


queer feeling about this room. You know, I—well, I am a little 
susceptible to that sort of thing. And——” 

From outside the double doors came the prolonged howl of a 
cat—not the ordinary cry that one hears at midnight from one’s 
area, but a dismal, protesting, appealing wail. Alderson jumped to 
his feet, and I saw beads of perspiration break out on his forehead. 
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‘*Lood here, Berners!” he burst out. ‘‘It’s—it’s no good, old 
chap! Ican’t stand this. I’m—going. Take my advice and come 
with me, Berners-—there ’s something in this room,” 

“ Yes, of course there is,” I said chaffingly. ‘‘ We’re here—you 
and I. Don’t be 
an ass, Alderson.” 

But it was no 
use, he was struck 
by the worst kind 
of fright, and I 
recognised — the 
hopelessness of 
trying to keep 
him. He put his 
overcoat on all in 
a heap—and once 
more begged me 
to go back with 
him to his rooms 
in Gower Street. 
I laughed at him 
again, and said 
I’d_ walk there 
with him, and 
afterturningdown 
my lamp we went 
out. 

The black cat 
had come _ back 
and was sitting 
opposite the outer 
door. 

Alderson burst 
into a shriek of 
hysterical laugh- 
ter—I had to seize 
him by the collar 
and shake him. 
As I shook him 
he began to talk 
incoherently, and 
while he talked 
the cat uttered a 
horrible yell and 
once more fled 
down the stairs. 
At the foot of 
the first landing it stopped, turned, and arching its back, spat out 
curses that seemed almost human. 

I closed the doors and got Alderson downstairs. The door into 
the street was shut ; as I opened it a great grey cat, lean and fierce- 
eyed, which had evidently been waiting on the step, slipped in be- 
tween us, and went up the stairs in a flash. And again Alderson 
began to laugh like a maniac. He gripped me by the lapels of my 
coat and grinned at me. I had to use force to extricate myself. 

‘* For God’s sake, don’t be such a damned fool, Alderson!” I said. 
‘You'll lose your senses in another minute. Pull yourself together!” 

‘“The cat!” he said. ‘The cat! Oh, my God! Let me get 
away—anywhere !” ’ 

I hurried him off in the direction of Gower Street, and walked 
him the whole length of it, northward, and then down again to the 
door of his lodgings. He was becoming calmer by that time, and 
at his invitation I went in with him. As soon as we were in his 
room he went to a cupboard and brought out a decanter of whisky, 
and without a word poured out half-a-tumblerful of spirit and 
drank it neat. For a moment he stood staring vacantly at the glass 
in his hand; then he set it down and turned to me. 

‘ Berners,” he said in a solemn voice, ‘‘ as you value your immortal 
soul, don’t sleep in that accursed place to-night. It’s haunted /” 

I picked up my hat and turned to the door. 

“If you’re going to talk that sort of stuff, Alderson,” I said 
quietly, ‘I’m going home. It’s silly.” 

He shook his head—shook it in a fashion which showed that he 
despaired of convincing me. 

‘No, Berners,” he said sadly. ‘It isn’t silly. I wish it were 
silly. But it isn’t. I tell you that place is haunted. And it’s haunted 
by something—unholy. For heaven’s sake, Berners if 

“Oh, good-night, Alderson!” I said, and flung out of the room 
and the house, sick to death of his silly vapouring. Walking away 
from the house, I wondered how a bright, cheery chap like Alderson, 
always healthy-minded, first in games, instinct with good sense, 
could be so silly as to behave like that. Thinking the events of the 
evening over seriously, I came to the conclusion that he had prob- 
ably been working too hard and had got overwrought, and with 
that reflection I dismissed the matter. 

I walked back to Bury Street and climbed the long flight of steps 
to the fourth floor. Everything was quiet—this time there was 
neither sight nor sound of cats. And when I opened my door and 
saw my comfortable sitting-room, with all my books and pictures 
and papers and small belongings, I laughed to think that Alderson 
could have been so foolish. Certainly I was not going to be upset 
because a stray cat or two came prowling round. 

I was just then working hard for an examination, and I lighted 
my pipe, got out certain books and papers, and set to work on a 
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couple of hours’ steady grind before going to bed. During all that 
time I heard nothing save the subdued rumble of the traffic in High 
Holborn. The rooms were admirably quiet, and in that respect 
everything that I wanted. Before midnight I was so well pleased 
with them that I thanked my lucky star for the chance which had 
put them in my way so cheaply. 

I turned out my lamp at twelve o’clock and went into my 
bed-room. ‘There was no light there, and the blinds were still up. 
I was feeling about on the dressing-table for a box of matches when 
I suddenly, fe/¢ that something was watching me. And turning my 
head with a quick, instinctive movement, I saw on the ledge outside 
the window the figure of a huge cat, silhouetted against the dim 
light of the street below. Its eyes, baleful, yellow, magnified by the 
glass, were fixed full upon mine. 

I lost my head. My hand at that instant fell upon the matches, 
and I hurled the box with all my force at the staring eyes. The 
box exploded as it struck the glass, and the matches burst into a 
spluttering, phosphorescent glitter that almost instantly died away 
in an evil-smelling smoke. When 
I had seen that nothing was going 
to be set on fire, and had thrown 
the box into a pail of water, the cat 
with the saucer-like eyes was gone. 

I opened the window and looked 
out, and found that a broadish 
ledge ran all along the front of that 
house and the houses on either 
side of it. The cat had evidently 
come along it. But—why ? 

I confess that by this time I 
was beginning to feel somewhat— 
well, not afraid, but puzzled. Why 
did these cats keep up such a per- 
sistent attention to this particular 
flat? What did they want? 

I lighted a candle, let down my 
blind, and went, in due course, to 
bed. And, having had a tiring 
day, I soon fell asleep. 

It was just two hours later that 
I awoke. I awoke quite suddenly— 
and was instantly wide awake. My 
head was clear—my faculties sharp 
beyond the normal. As I opened 
my eyes, I sat up in bed, every 
sense on the alert. In the heavy 
silence I heard my heart thumping 
heavily against my breast. And I 
felt once again that something was 
there. What ? 

It was not in that room, how- 
ever—that I knew at once. It was 
in the next —the sitting-room. 
Between it and me there was a wall 
and a closed door. But it avas 
there. Was I going to open the 
door, or was 7/? 

I slipped out of bed, after a few 
minutes of breathless indecision, 
and went softly across to the door. 
That I should see something when 
I opened that door which I had 
never seen in my life I was assured 
of; yet I could not have explained 
to anyone (or to myself) why I was 
assured of my assurance. 

I could not say with certainty 
how long it was before I opened 
the door. But I did open it. 

The sitting-room was all in, 
darkness—I had drawn the’ heavy 
curtains before the windows when I sat down to my work, and the 
last gleam of the fire in the grate had long since died out. And in 
the darkness—I saw. 

I have never believed in what one vulgarly terms ghosts—I do 
not believe in them, in the common acceptation, now—and in this 
matter I can only speak of what I do actually believe I saw. In the 
midst of the darkness there was gradually visualised a woman’s 
face—the face of an Egyptian—dark, grave, austere, and on her 
forehead the insignia of royalty. And out of the darkness came 
the mingling of many strange scents and an odour of old cedar- 
wood. ... Ihe vision became clear-cut, intense, then suddenly 
faded into darkness again. I had caught up the matches as I passed 
the dressing-table, and now I struck one; and as I struck it the long, 
wailing cry of a cat came from—where ? 

That was it—where? It was not outside the flat, nor inside the 
flat, so far as I could tell. Where, then, was it? 

I did not get to bed again that night. Instead, I lighted my 
lamp and my fire and tried to read., The attempt ended in failure, 
and I was conscious that, whatever I might say or think, there was 
something uncanny about the rooms—just as Alderson had said. 

Going out early in the morning to get my breakfast, I met the 
housekeeper on the stairs. She looked at me inquiringly, and I 
saw that she was wondering what sort of night 1 had spent: A 
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sudden thought occurred to me, and after bidding her a curt good- 
morning, I called her back. 

‘Do you know where any of those gentlemen live who had the 
flat before I had it ?” I inquired. 

‘T know where Mr. Leening lives, him what was here last,” she 
said ; “ which it’s in Hart Street, close by. There’s his name on a 
brass plate on a door, left-hand side of the street.’” 

I nodded and went on my way. Later in the morning I called 
on Mr. Leening, who seemed to be an author or a journalist, from 
the look of his room. He stared at me curiously. 

** Good-morning,” I said. ‘‘ Forgive me for intruding upon you, 
but I wished to ask you a question. You used to occupy a flat in 
Bury Street, didn’t you ?” 

You should have seen the. change which came over the man’s 
face. He was seated at a writing-table in the centre of the room, 
and he pushed back his chair from it and held up his hands before 
his face as if he thought I was going to strike him. 

‘‘For God’s sake,’ he said in a queer, strained voice, ‘‘ don’t 
talk to me about that place! Don’t, 
I. say; it gives me the horrors to 
think of it—even to think of it!” 

* So 1 see,” I said, and moved 
backwards to the door. ‘* Pardon 
me for disturbing you.” 

**Stop,” he said as I was going 
out. He gazed at me with an air 
of great interest. ‘‘ You don’t mean 
to say that you are living there?” 
he asked. 

** T moved in yesterday,” I replied. 

He stared at me with all his eyes. 

*“Take my advice and move out— 
to-day!” he said, and settled down 
to his writing again. 

That might be very good advice, 
but I had no intention of taking it. 
I must make a fight before acknow- 
ledging defeat. Yet the prospect of 
another night like the last was not 
pleasant. The vision of the Egyptian 
woman had been too real. 

Now, I had a friend in the British 
Museum in whose good sense I felt 
a profound trust, and at lunch-time 
I went over and found him, and 
told him all the story. He agreed 
to come and spend the evening and 
the night with me in Bury Street— 
just to see what would happen. 

Going in and out of the flat during 
that, my second day, I invariably 
found a cat or cats on the landing. 
As it grew towards dusk the big 
black cat came again, and I had to 
chase it into the street. Later, | 
discovered it on the sill, staring in 
at the window of my bed-room. 

Evanson—the man from the 
Museum—dined with me that night: 
we got back to the flat about nine 
o'clock. There were no cats on the 
landing when we came in, and we 
heard nothing of any of them until 
just before midnight, when one 
began mewing most pitifully outside 
the door. And_ having already 
decided on our plan of action, I 
opened both doors and gave the 
cats full chance of entry. 

There were three of them—the 
black one, which I had seen so often, 
the mangy yellow one, and a tortoiseshell thing that was half skin and 
bone. They came inside the room, making the most curious sounds. 
And, once across the threshold, /Aey crawled on thetr bellies. 

What they crawled to was the locked cupboard to which Mrs. 
Brixon had referred. They got to the foot of the door and whined 
like dogs. And Evanson and I stood by and watched—and we felt 
afraid in the worst way. 

‘That cupboard’s got to be broken into!” whispered Evanson. 

I got out some tools and we went to work, the cats drawing 
back and watching us with eyes in which was almost human 
intelligence. The door was strong and it took some time to get it 
open ; but at last it swung wide, and we looked into the cupboard. 

There, on the middle shelf, was the mummy of a cat, and from 
its cerements stole to our nostrils an odour of Eastern spices and of 
sandal-wood. .. . 

Evanson gripped my arm as he stared at this weird object. 

‘By heavens, Berners!” he said, *‘ that’s the cat that was stolen 
from the Museum two years ago—the sacred cat of the Princess 
Amenartes! It used to rest at the feet of her mummy!” 


. . . . se 


We restored the mummy of the sacred cat to the Museum authorities 
hext day, with an account of how we had found it. And since then 
no cats have troubled me in Bury Street—nor have I seen any visions. 
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THE DEATH NURSE. 


By J. SACKVILLE MARTIN. 


R. HARRISON, senior house-surgeon at the Royal Infirmary 
D at Y , turned out of his room a few minutes after nine 
o'clock in the evening, and went down the long corridors to 
the west ward. He had ample excuse for his visit. In its side- 
ward lay a man who had that day undergone a serious operation. 
Moreover, he would sooner or later have to pay his usual evening 
round. But possibly he selected this particular hour in view of 
the fact that the ward sister and the day staff would have gone 
off duty, and that Nurse Dean would be left.in charge for the 
night. 

Dr. Harrison was not more susceptible than other young men, 
and had been house-surgeon for some months, remaining quite 
indifferent to the many pretty faces around him. But now his 
attention had been arrested. He had noticed that Nurse Dean’s 
eyes were of a particular shade of violet, that her features were 
clearly cut and beautiful, that her hair was a dream of dusky 
shadows. He had noticed these things for about a month, and 
already he was succumbing to their influence. It was he who had 
suggested to the matron that she might be entrusted with the night 
duty in the west ward, although her limited experience as a pro- 
bationer scarcely justified him. He knew that her selection had 
pleased her, and he was glad that he had been able to gratify her. 
He wondered whether she was indifferent to him. At times he 
thought not; but her manner was a perfect blend of deference and 
self-respect. She seemed hard-working, capable, and ambitious. 
At times he thought that she cared for nothing but the work; and 
the thought depressed him. 

The long, dimly lit corridors seemed lonely and mysterious. 
He had time to reflect that night-nursing might be trying to the 
nerves. But when he entered the west ward his manner was dry 
and precise. He found Nurse Dean in the side-room—a slim, 
upstanding girl with a glorious mass of dark hair, which escaped in 
profusion from beneath the edge of her cap. The severe lines of 
her pale-blue print uniform set off the trim contours of her figure. 
She greeted him with a manner as precise as his own, and turned 
to the bedside where Henry Jones, the operation case, lay. 
Dr. Harrison bent over the man. 

*“He seems to be doing nicely,” he said. ‘‘ Pulse and tem- 
perature are all right. He ought to pull through. You’ll have to 
watch him. Let me know in the night if anything turns up.” 

He left the side-room and entered the main ward. She followed 
him. Together they made the round of the beds. All was quiet. 
One man lay gasping for breath. They stopped a minute by his 
bedside. Harrison became aware of a suppressed excitement in 
the girl’s manner. She seemed to be making up her mind to speak 
to him, but no words crossed her lips. A little puzzled, he passed 
on and came to a stop by an empty bed. ’ 

** Manders died last night,” he commented. 

The girl assented, and they left the ward. 

All at once she spoke, stiffly and with an effort. 

‘*Dr. Harrison,” she said, ‘‘ has any complaint been made of my 
work here ?” 

He stared at her in amazement. 

** Certainly not, nurse,” he said. 
thing ?” 

**T want to know,” 
complaint, have you ?” 

“I have not,” he answered, wondering ; 
capital.” 

““Then why does the matron allow another nurse to come into 
this ward to see the cases that are really bad?” she asked. ‘If I 
am not capable, I ought not to be in charge here at all. If I am, 
then the other nurse has no need to come.” 

“I’m certain the matron has done no such 
answered. 

“She must have done,” retorted the girl. ‘A nurse came to 
see Manders, who died last night. It was just about midnight. 
I was in the side-ward, and I looked out. I saw the nurse bending 
over Manders and feeling his pulse. I was very angry. I couldn’t 
think who it could be. Then Nurse Hill called me along to help 
her with a violent case in the next ward; and when I came back 
the nurse had gone.’ 

“Who was it ?” asked Harrison. 


“Why should you think such a 
she repeated firmly. ‘‘ You haven’t made any 


‘IT consider your work 


thing,” he 
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** Did you see her ?” 


’ 


**T didn’t see her closely,” replied the girl. ‘She was a tall, 
fair girl. But she was no one I knew. She must have been one of 
the nurses from the private nursing department. I do think it’s 
too bad of the matron. If there has been no complaint about my 
work I think I ought to be trusted.” 

‘“My dear girl,” he said earnestly, letting his feelings carry 
him away, ‘‘I’m sure there must be some mistake. II] inquire if 
the matron has sent anyone.” 

He became suddenly conscious of the terms in which he had 
addressed her and reddened. She, too, flushed, and for the moment 
there was an embarrassed silence between them. He feared he had 
offended her. 

“You heard what I said,” he said hoarsely, 
towards her. 

** Please don’t apologise,” she answered quickly ; ‘‘ I daresay you 
didn’t mean it.” 

‘* But I did—I did mean it,” he said. 

She looked into his eyes with a sudden wonder. 
yearning in them. Her face lit up with a great joy. 
in his arms. 

‘“*Not now,” she murmured, after a moment or two—‘‘ not now.” 
She released herself quickly and gracefully. ‘I must be getting 
on with my work,” she said, in as matter-of-fact a tone as she 
could assume. ‘‘Is there anything else you wish me to know, 
Dr. Harrison ? 

* Only that I love you—that I want to marry you,” 
hoarsely. 

“You must tell me more of that to-morrow,” she answered, 
smiling at him. ‘‘I meant anything about the patients.” 

“No,” he said lamely. “ Keep an eye on Jones in the side-ward. 
‘T think that’s all. Except that I’ll mention that matter of yours 
to the matron.” 

‘*‘Do,” she said, with a frankness justified by the change in their 
relations. ‘* You don’t know how horrid it is to feel that one is not 
trusted.” 

He went away with her words ringing in his ears. His pulses 
were dancing, his whole body tingling with excitement. ‘* Dear 
little girl!’ he said, suddenly conscious of an intolerable pity for 
her sitting up through the long, dark night. ‘ Dear little girl! Of 
course the matron hasn’t sent anyone. ‘That’s a rum story of hers. 
If it’s true—if the matron has sent anyone—I’ll make the dickens 
of a row about it.” 

But on the morrow, when he interviewed the matron, that good 
woman disclaimed any such action. 

“Certainly not,” she said warmly; ‘fI think Nurse Dean a 
most promising probationer. I shouldn’t think of such a thing. 
If there was any nurse in the ward besides herself that nurse went 
there without my orders. But I think the girl must have been 
dreaming.” 

She made inquiries, both among the hospital staff and the staff 
of the private nursing department. But no nurse had been in the 
ward. She set it down to a dream. 

On the following evening Dr. Harrison dined out at the house 
of the senior visiting physician. He did not return until after ten 
o'clock. The day staff had gone off duty an hour or more, and only 
the night nurses were in the wards. With eager and pleasurable 
anticipations he made his way to the west ward. 

He found her in the Sister’s room, and went towards her eagerly. 

“My darling!” he said; but stopped short at the sight of her 
face. It was white and tired. 

“Why, what’s the matter?” 
fagged.” 

‘‘T couldn’t sleep to-day,” she answered. ‘‘They’re at work 
repairing the new wing; and the sound of the men’s hammers and 
voices kept me awake. I’m simply dropping with sleep.” 

‘Poor little girl!” he said sympathetically. ‘*I’m so sorry! 
But I’ve one thing to tell you that will please you. ‘The matron 
gave no orders for any nurse to come into your ward. She has 
made inquiries, and no one has been here. You must have been 
dreaming.” 

She stood frowning in perplexity. 

‘*T wasn’t dreaming,” she said. ‘‘And she came again last 
night. I saw her in the ward, bending over Hewlett, the man 
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with the bad heart who had to sit up to get his breath. He died 


this morning.” 

“You saw her?” he exclaimed, staring at her. 

“Ves,” she answered. ‘‘ She was there. I went quickly up the 
ward towards her. Then Jones called out from the side-ward. He 
called loudly and sharply. I thought something had happened. I 
ran back to him. And when I got back to the ward the nurse 
had gone.” 

**This is a most extraordinary story,” he said. 
Hewlett died this morning ?” 

‘© Yes,” she answered simply. 

‘‘Well, there’s nothing strange in that,” he said, pondering. 
*T had been expecting him to die for days. Come, little girl, 
you ’ve got some fancy in your head. You’re scarcely fit to be up 
now. You're dropping with sleep at this minute.” 

He had caught her at the beginning of a yawn. She suppressed 
it swiftly and smiled. He put his arm about her waist. 

*“See here,” he said, whispering. ‘I’ve got to look after you 
now. You’ve given me the right to do so, and I’m going to do it. 
You just get off to your room and get a few hours’ sleep. Ill look 
after the ward for you.” 

**Oh, I couldn’t!” she said quickly. 


“You say that 


““What would the matron 


say 2?” 
““She won’t know,” said Dr- Harrison. ‘‘ And I’1l take full 
responsibility. You needn't be afraid of the ward—lI shall be here. 


I have some writing to do that will keep me occupied. Off you go. 
I’m giving you my orders—you can say that if anyone questions 
you. Come down at three o’clock and relieve me. Now off 
you go.” 

Reluctantly she gave way. He had to use all his powers of 
persuasion. But she was really very tired, and at last she went. 
Harrison sat down at the writing-table and busied himself with pen 
and ink. He had plenty to do, he told himself. He was writing 
his thesis for the degree of M.D.—a paper on some of the more 
obscure aspects of pneumonia. He had collected many notes, and 
felt that this was a good opportunity for putting them into shape. 
He set to work. For three-quarters of an hour he wrote steadily 
and without relaxation. Then he pushed back the paper and 
sat up. 

It occurred to him that he ought to make a round of the ward. 
He went on tiptoe. The gas had burnt low and the place was full 
of shadows. The two long lines of beds looked uncanny, and the 
motionless forms seemed very still. He paused a moment at the 
second bed upon the left-hand side, where a man lay who had been 
threatened for days with delirium tremens. The fellow was quiet 
enough now. Harrison passed on with a certain amount of disgust. 
He raged to think that the girl whom he adored—whom he would 
have liked to shelter from all the cares of the world—-should have to 
attend on a drunken scoundrel whose fits might render him violent. 
In the side-room Jones was awake and asked for a drink of water. 

**Wheer’s the nurse ?’’ he asked querulously. : 

**Never you mind,” answered Harrison; ‘“‘she’ll be back soon 
I’ll get you the water.” He brought it softly, watched the man 
drink it, and returned to his writing. 

He had never sat up the whole night before, he had never 
realised what it meant. He had been up many nights, assisting at 
operations, giving directions about serious cases. But then his 


mind had been occupied, his hands busy, and he had gone to bed 
But this waiting! 
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It got on his 


able. It was 
impossible to 
apply himself 


to writing. He 
rose and 
yawned. He sat 
down again 
and attempted 
to work, but 
found he could 
not. He rose 
once more and 
made another 
round of the 
ward. All was 
quiet. He came 
back to the 
side-room and 
yawned again. 
“Tf this goes 
on,” he said, 
‘Th Sshan't “be 
fit for a stroke 
of work to- 
morrow. “And 
there’s any 
amount to do.” 
He looked at 
his watch. It 
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was after two o'clock. 
he said. 
any rate.” 

“IT shall have to get one of the other nurses to call her,” 
he said to himself as he left the ward. He walked along the 
corridor. ‘‘Let me see,” he reflected. ‘I must ask someone 
who can hold her tongue. Yes. There’s Nurse Pearson. She’s 
on duty in the east. I’ll get her to go. I wish I hadn’t to leave 
the ward.” He glanced uneasily back along the passage. Then, 
looking forward again, he saw a nurse coming towards him in 
the shadow. 

She was tall and fair, and he did not recognise her. But his 
mind was full of his intended message. She would serve to watch 
the ward whilst he was away. He stopped and spoke to her sharply. 

**Oh, nurse,” he said, ‘would you mind going to the west ward 
and looking after it for a few minutes? Nurse Dean has had to go 
to her room. She’ll be back shortly.” 

The tall figure in the shadows nodded, and passed on with- 
out a word. Dr. Harrison hurried on to the east ward. He 
found Nurse Pearson there, and, with an injunction to secrecy, 
sent her off to Nurse Dean’s room. Then he returned to the 
west ward. ; 

And as he went he had time to wonder who the - strange 
nurse could be. He had been too preoccupied to think of it 
before. But now the girl’s story returned to him, and something 
of strangeness in the tall, silent figure, something unfamiliar in 
the details of the uniform she wore set his heart beating with 
a strange anxiety. There was surely something wrong! What 
was she doing in the corridor at that time of night? Even if 
she were one of the private staff she had no business there. He 
quickened his steps. 

She was not in the side-room. He glanced in. And something 
in the attitude of Jones attracted his attention. The man was lying 
on his back, with his head thrown to one side, his mouth open, and 
his eyes staring up at the ceiling. Dr. Harrison’s heart gave a 
bound. His patient was dead! He knew it the moment he looked 
at him. He stood confounded. What could have caused it ? 
What had gone wrong? To all appearances the operation had 
been successful, and the man was. making steady progress. He 
stared without moving. 

Suddenly a wild scream from-the ward startled him. He ran 
out and dashed into the long room. Wilders, the patient threatened 
with delirium, was sitting up in bed, raving furiously. And just 
fora moment Dr. Harrison glanced at the man in the first bed to 
the left, and his heart smote him as he saw that he also was dead. 
Impossible to think of any cause. Impossible for him even to 
believe what he had seen. But he did see—or thought he saw— 
the figure of the strange nurse bending over Wilders, with her 
hand upon his wrist. He called sharply, ‘‘Nurse! Nurse!” 
Then he rubbed his eyes ; for the figure he had seen was gone! 

He had little time for thinking. Wilders was struggling fiercely. 
He threw himself upon him. For five minutes he struggled with 
him, and at last quieted him a little. But as he stood by the 
bedside, watchful and alert, he was conscious of little chills that 
ran down his spine, and he cast hurried glances about the ward. 
It was there that Nurse Dean—running in quickly with startled 
eyes—found him. 

“Dr. Harrison,” she cried, ‘‘ what is the matter ?” 

“God knows!” he stammered. ‘‘ But Jones is dead, and the man 
in the first bed 
is dead, and 


“‘T simply can’t stand any more of it,” 
““She’ll have to come back. She’s had some sleep at 


TAA as \\ er, SRS : Wilders has 
= x , : been raving.” 
The _ girl 
lowered her 
voice. ‘* Was 
she here ?” she 
asked. 
He nodded. 
“I'll stay 


with you until 
the morning,” 
he said. ‘* And 
to-morrow Ill 
double the 
night staff in 
PMS. “Ward. 
There’s some- 
thing here we 
don’t  under- 
stand.” 

He did as 
he had _= said. 
Two nurses 
were put on 
duty in the 
ward. But the 
strange nurse 
was never seen 
again. 

THE END. 
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BY DESMOND COKE, 


Author of ‘The Bending of a Twig,” “ The Call,” The Comedy of Age,” &c. 


——_ FE 8TS-— 


HERE were lights, people, music—everything was cheerful in 

the large hall: yet the man shuddered. Close by him a 

boy, with the superior pity of fourteen, laughed shrilly at his 

mother, who had vainly sought to press sixpence into the hand of 
@ Waxen programme-seller. 

But Gideon Tranter shuddered. As sightseers passed endlessly 
behind the groups of wax figures which formed the centre of the 
room, these very effigies seemed, to his excited nerves, to shift and 
turn.. With set stare, as of one bent upon some purpose, he 
hurried, without a further glance on either side, to the far end of 
the long room. 

And then he hesitated. The iron turnstiles that passed one to 
the ‘‘ Extra Rooms” suggested prison gates. As two women, with 


copious giggles, made their way within, the double click of metal 


seemed to him to be the snap of handcuffs. Mechanically he moved 


his wrists. 

He felt the cold, inquiring eye of the commissionaire upon him. 
Should he go on—or should he turn back? Some power seemed to 
draw him on, a power other than that which made him sigh for flight. 
At least, he was not alone . . . the giggling women would be there. 
He slapped his sixpence down upon the metal plate, and strode 
determinedly towards a steep flight of steps flanked by walls of 
stone, on which notices pointed invitingly to ‘‘ The Chamber of 
Horrors.” He knew the way well enough: for more than a dozen 
years he had never missed his visit on the seventh of October. 
Every year he had been down those steps. But to-day the air seemed 
to watt up in chill blasts; the stone walls had a damp, hopeless 
look. He halted nervously, and once again the thought of Prison 
crossed his mind. 

Somebody was coming from behind. He must move; and, ina 
kind of panic, he stepped downward, testing each slab with his foot, 
almost as ifin fear of treachery. The gay music slipped away— 
away—until no echo could be caught. 

He pushed past the little bunch of gaping provincials, past the 
guide, luridly retailing the career of a criminal, and laying a hand, as 


of old friendship, on his shoulder. Gideon had eyes for nothing till ° 


he reached the little sitting-room, with its table, broken window, 
overturned chair, all. shut behind glass, which bore the legend: 
** Actual scene of the Carbury murder.” 

He knew the way. . . . How could he have come so often? Yet 
he felt he owed it, somehow, to Mary. For ke had loved her... 
yes, loved her still, even though he had robbed her of her life... 
had murdered her, decause he loved her. 

““Mummy, Z don’t see the ‘horror’ here,’ complained a rat- 
haired girl, staring dully at the homely, if disordered, cottage. 

* Ah, but there zs, lovey. Just you wait,” came from a florid 
elder, as she contentedly turned the pages of her catalogue, in sure 
hope of something terrible, even in this ordinary room. 

Gideon Tranter saw the ‘‘ horror” in it. The whole scene came 
before him, as ifit were all acted again, on the other side of that 
thin sheet of glass. He could see Mary sitting by the table—that 
very table—with the lamp shining on her needlework. He could see 
her startled look as he came in. 

“Gideon! So late .. .” 

“Yes; you know why. I have had a letter—a warning . . 
He-had glanced searchingly at her, thinking to find guilt upon her 
features. He ‘certainly thought that he saw fear, and he probed 
further. 

“Tt told me that Dighton was com 

** Gideon !—you don’t think i 

“Tam engaged to you,” he cried; “I have a right to know.” 

She sank back into her chair. ‘‘ You must trust me,” she said 
simply. ‘‘ Whatever you hear or see, you ought to trust me.” 

Suddenly his eyes fell upon a stick that lay across the table, a 
thick stick, quaintly carved—the stick that was there, in the small 
room behind the sheet of glass. He took it up. 

“He zs here!” he shouted furiously. ‘‘ Dighton’s stick! 
You He 


” 


” 


Liar ! 
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Mary rose again. The chair fell, just as it lay now. ‘* Gideon,” 
she cried, ‘‘ I swear——” 

Innocence beamed from her eyes. But Gideon was blind with 
fury. Someone stirred behind the window-curtain. He raised the 
stick and struck the woman two deadening blows upon the head. 
She fell across the table. The stick fell from his grasp ; he realised, 
in agony, that he had killed his love. 

A figure dashed from behind the curtains, and, as if with no 
other thought, bent over Mary. 

Gideon escaped, 

The whole scene lived again as he stood, like one dead, staring 
through the glass. So still did he stand that a suspicious sightseer— 
one of the giggling women—made sure that he was waxen, and, 
resolved not to be deceived again, prodded him, with a contemptuous 
jest to her companion. Gideon awoke with a shock. He felt that 
he had been detected. Clammy panic loosened his limbs; he 
started, and turned upon the woman, who with unfeigned shrieks 
forged hurriedly towards the exit. 


Another scene came back to him. 

He saw Edward Dighton, pale, and confident at-first, standing in 
court, a guard on either side. He saw the village constable, swollen 
with pride, stating how, drawn to the spot by one loud shriek, he 
found Mary Gardner limp upon the bloodstained carpet, and Edward 
Dighton, pale, distraught, leaning over her with great red spots 
upon his ragged shirt, and how (this with still more pride) he took 
him in charge. Yes, the prisoner had protested. He had accused 
Gideon Tranter of murdering the woman. 

And at that a stir, a wordless hum, had gone round the crowd, 
since it was known that the two were rivals for the hand of Mary. 
Witness after witness proved that her heart lay with Gideon : Ae could 
have no motive. But the pfisoner, his love rejected by the murdered 
girl. Friends gazed with pity on his fine, honest features: 
they could scarcely credit it, in spite of all. 

But when the constable, now perilously roseate with the flush of 
duty done, produced a thick, shapeless blackthorn, to which clotted 
hair still clung, there was no room for doubt. It was Dighton’s 
stick, marked with the monogram “E.D.” 

Gideon could hear the foreman’s whisper, ‘‘ Guilty,” could see | 
the prisoner hurried down steep steps—oaths, protestations, truth, 
rolling from distorted features. 


A strange sound had struck upon his 


Suddenly he gave a start. 
He stood, limp 


ears—a wail, piteous, thin, as of one in pain. 
and unnerved by an unreasoning terror. 

Again! The cry swelled plaintively through the cold stone 
chamber. And then he realised—it was the band! Gideon tried 
to force a smile—his features would betray him. He looked 
nervously around to see if anyone were. staring at him. He could 
feel millions of inquiring, mocking eyes. 

It was a relief, at first, to find that there had been no witness of 
his self-accusing terror. But slowly the truth came in on him—he was 
alone. That was why the dim wail of the band was borne to him. 

He knew the tune. Who did not? It was tea-time, and the 
band was playing the sad, voluptuous valse that, after maddening 
the Continent, had come to madden London. ‘To the sightseers 
it was probably a great attraction. Curse them! He cursed them 
for being provincial ; he cursed them for liking that tune; he cursed 
them for leaving him alone. 

Alone! That-was what he hated. From his earliest days he 
had loathed solitude, but now he loathed it more than ever. He 
could not understand hermits and anchorites. Such awful thoughts 
came to him when alone! And now there was the added terror of 
those leering, waxen figures. What awful faces! The artist had 
exaggerated : there was no need for a murderer to Jook a brute. . . . 

Surely one of them had moved ? Again a sudden heat surged 


over him. His limbs felt loosely knit together; his toes seemed 
[Continued overleaf, 
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to press against his boots; an anguish, almost pleasant, held him 
for a moment: he was left trembling, miserable. 

Nerves! He tried to smile, but he could not. What need, 
when there was nobody to see him? His nerves were all on edge. 
He had started, paled and flushed, in the roadway outside. The 


man with sunken eyes, in the long black macintosh, had been so _ 


terribly like Dighton . . . Nerves! 

All the week he had started at a sound—ever since he had read 
that sordid paragraph— > 

Edward Dighton, the Carbury murderer, having obtained the maximum number 
of good marks, was released from — Gaol this morning. 

Pah! Nerves! Dighton would never find him now; he had 
covered his tracks up too well. He was known to nobody as 
Gideon Tranter, and his very face was different. With a mad, 
sudden laugh he fingered his long beard. 

And yet—that figure in the macintosh. . . . 

This nervousness was fatal; anyone seeing him would be sus- 
picious. He must get away, and never come again. He had been 
a fool to come at all this year: it was so different with Dighton 
free. He must get right away into the country... . At all costs, 
he must escape from this place of terrors. 

He moved a step or two; then hesitated. That way led him past 
the ghastly row of murderers, raised on a dais, at the end of which 
stood—Dighton ! 

Dare he pass that model? Why not? He had seen it so many 
times. His eyes were used to it, but did his conscience grow more 
easy ? 

That was the nuisance of it all—his conscience! He cursed 
his parents, cursed his early training. Why a conscience ? Dighton 
had not been hanged. He would not have allowed an innocent man 
to die for the sin that he had committed; he would have confessed. 
But the evidence had been merely circumstantial: Dighton had 
been reprieved. The sentence was only penal servitude fcr life. 

Certainly he would: pass the figure of ‘‘the Carbury murderer,” 
would rather pass it than see again the little room, behind its sheet 
of glass, so full of hideous memories, and the slimy stones that lined 
those cheerless stairs. This way led straight to the bright-lit tea- 
rooms. He would-soon be free of his depression. 

He moved forward, startled by the echo of his steps in the 
empty recesses of the pillared room. The moaning music faded 
out again. He scarcely 
glanced at the hard faces 
that flanked his way—they 
seemed to mock at him. 

But of a sudden his 
eyes were drawn to one 
of them—drawn as if by 
power of will. He turned 
to look, then _ started 
nervously. ‘The figure 
had been moved—it was 
Edward Dighton’s face 
that already stared on his! 

The shock to Gideon 
was terrible; he could 
have borne the figure in 
its expected place at the 
far erid—but here! He 
reeled limply against the 
wooden dock behind, and 
stared in fascinated terror 
at the model. It was 
like—too like! But how 
lined, how broken. ... 

The likeness was so 
wonderful that for a 
moment he had forgotten: 
the figure should not age. 
And yet, in. the old days, 
Dighton was not—it must 
be a new figure, unless 

Panic seized him. He 
could have sworn that the 
cold eye had _ blinked. 
One minute more of the 
accursed place, he would 
be mad. It was Dighton— 
Dighton himself, and no 
wax figure. He felt sure 
of it. 

Then his eye fell on 
something sprawled across 
the dais, black and vaguely 
horrible. It suggested— 
what ? He could not tear 
his gaze from it. Yes; a 
macintosh. . . He had 
seen it. Where? Was 
it this afternoon—or years 
ago? His thought con- 
jured slowly a grim figure 
in the street outside, with 
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piercing eyes that burned, eyes like Dighton’s—eyes like those 
that glared upon him... 

‘The truth flashed over him; his limbs seemed to waken from 
the nightmare of inaction. He stumbled a step towards the door. 
But in that moment Edward Dighton flung himself upon him, the 
cold composure of his features gone, words rushing, incoherent, 
from dry lips. : 

Gideon knew little of it—his reason, already tottering, had 
given way; this figure with the wolf-like teeth between the drawn- 
back lips seemed to him less real than what had gone before. 
He felt that he would wake soon and laugh at it. He tried to 
Wake. 4. 

At first the feel of the fingers that pressed upon his throat was 
not unpleasing—but he did not like the distorted face that seemed 
to breathe hot threats on his. Further off other cruel white faces 
leered upon him. He tried to move. Perhaps he was lying on his 
back—that always brought such hideous dreams as this. 

Suddenly the hot breath bore a sound of ** Mary.” 

Sense came back to him. He realised his agony; he was being 
throttled! He was not asleep! 

‘** ]—loved—her,” he gasped out. Probably the other could not 
hear? ‘* Dighton—I’m sorry.” If only those fingers would relax, 
he could speak loudly. Dighton would not kill 47m ! 

He heard naught but words that poured forth without any 
order—taunts, oaths, and threats. 

The awful face began to fade, as if receding. ... He could 
hear the muttering no longer... only a swell of the distant 
music, plaintive, soothing. His breath came more freely. 

He felt that he could shriek. Yes, he could hear it. 

Then a hurried stir, an oath, the scorching breath, the torturing 
fingers again! He thought he could hear steps, far off above, on 
the stone stairs. Something seemed to snap somewhere. 

He surely must be waking. 


Edward Dighton started back. Now that the man was dead 
his vengeance seemed rather contemptible—at any rate, less noble. 
The face upon the stone floor looked so calm: and he—— Had 
he gained anything ? 

Whispers and nervous shuffling made him realise his danger. 
Vaguely he could see startled faces peering from the steps, 
half - sickened by the 
horror which, human-like, 
all had flocked to wit- 
ness. In the front a 
commissionaire and a 
policeman stood, hesitat- 
ing, hiding their fear by 
the pretence of consulta- 
tion. They looked ner- 
vously at him. 

He suddenly discovered 
that he held in his hands 
a huge bar of wood. He 
must have seized it in the 
instinct of self-defence. 
As he raised it auto- 
matically the two men in 
uniform stepped _ back. 
He laughed raggedly and 
dropped the weapon. 

The constable grew 
cheerful, seeing his pro- 
motion near. ‘‘ Why, that’s 
the cove what was only 
let out last week,” he said 
suddenly. 

“Who’s that?” in- 
quired the commissionaire, 
who welcomed any dia- 
logue that might delay 
events. The murderer was 
still perilously near that 
heavy bar. 

“Why, sou ought to 
know!” The policeman 
moved forward, with some 
pretence of courage—'* The 
Carbury murderer.” 

Dighton heard and saw 
it all, as in another world. 
He felt as though he had 
no part in it. 

‘*“Not the Carbury 
murderer,” he seemed to 
hear said, rather than to 
say, “but the man who 
murdered him.” 

To the vast relief of 
the policeman, he held 
out his wrists dully for 
the manacles. 

THE END. 
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YVEETES GHOST 


ie RE you a ghost ?” asked little Yvette. 
The ghost smiled. ‘* Now you know as well as I do,” 
he told her, ‘‘that there are no ghosts left—the sensible 
people have killed them all.” 

**Oh, sensible people!” pouted Yvette. 

‘*Do it again,” said the ghost eagerly. 
when you screw up your lips like that.” 

“‘ What I can’t make out,” pursued Yvette, unheeding, “is how 
you got in here, and why no one else seems to see you—this 
morning, for instance, when I was sitting with auntie in thg 
morning-room. The windows were shut, the door did not open, 
and yet all at once I looked up, and there you were standing, 
smiling. And auntie got up suddenly—she said she felt a change— 
and left the room, wefhout seeing you.” 

‘Now I ask you, do I look like a ghost?” said the handsome 
young man in the well-fitting tweed suit, as he rose from his chair 
and made a leisurely inspection of himself in the glass over the 
mantelpiece. ‘‘DoIclank? All respectable ghosts clank. Do I 
appear at midnight and point a spectral finger? Not a bit. My 
entrances are, as you have justly observed, noiseless. My suit 
comes from an irreproachable tailor in Savile Row. The latest 
visit | have ever paid you was well within the conventional calling 
time. No, Yvette, I am too respectable to be a ghost.” 

He dropped back into his armchair. Yvette crossed the room 
with a pleasant little rustle of silk skirts, sat herself down on the sofa 
facing him, and considered him gravely. 

“It’s six months since you’ve been coming and going like this,” 
she said reflectively. ‘‘ The first time you came I remember you nearly 
frightened me to death. It was a winter's afternoon, I was sitting 
by the fire reading, and all of a sudden there you were sitting in the 
same chair staring at me.” 

‘Well, you stared back at me,” remarked the ghost. ‘‘ You 
looked so pretty, too, with your flushed cheeks and the flame-light 
dancing on your hair, that I wonder I didn’t kiss you then and there.” 
His merry eyes danced as he noted her rising colour. ‘“‘ Alas that 
ghosts don’t kiss, Yvette!” he finished whimsically. 

** And when I asked you how you got in,” pursued Yvette, pre- 
tending not to hear, ‘‘ you told me you were a relative of the people 
we had just taken the house from, and had lived here so long you 
couldn’t keep away. You said, too, you came to look for something 5 
but you never told me what it was... .” 

** Perhaps it was only a memory,” said the ghost; and suddenly, 
though it was a warm afternoon, the room seemed very cold, so that 
Yvette shivered, and was glad when a long streak of belated sunlight 
came gliding suddenly across the floor. 

** And then you asked me not to tell anyone I had seen you ”— 
she returned bravely to the attack, though the fading day had stolen 
the sunshine back. ‘ You said you knew a secret way of coming 
and going, and that no one but me would ever know you 
CaAMe Spe 

“* Well, no one does,” retorted the ghost, ‘though I will admit 
I ’ve had one or two narrow shaves. ‘This morning, for instance, if 
your aunt had looked up before I slipped behind her I’d have been 
caught, sure.” 

“Why, of course; how stupid of me!” cried Yvette joyfully. 
‘“ That’s how you arranged it, and auntie 7s short-sighted. Then 
you aren't a ghost, after all. I’m so glad. Because sometimes, 
you know, I’ve been frightened about it, and wondered “ 

“Foolish little Yvette,” said the ghost tenderly. ‘ Haven’t I 
warned you not to take me seriously ? No man, be he human flesh 
and blood and not merely dust and bones, is worth taking seriously. 
Smile, Yvette, and let me see how blue your eyes are when they 
look into mine. Love is short as life, Yvette; we must make what 
use of it we can.” 

‘‘ Have you ever loved ?” asked Yvette, her white fingers pulling 
restlessly at the lace on her blouse. 
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‘‘ Heaps of times,” returned the ghost promptly. ‘‘ My little 
Yvette, I have loved many women. Some for a week and a day, 
others for an hour. Once I loved till” —a frown creased his brow— 
‘but let us talk of other things.” He smiled. ‘‘ Of you for choice; 
and how pretty you look in that pale gown. Had I a heart left, 
Yvette, I would give it you, but the worms have sucked the life from 
it. Y’m nothing but your ghost, Yvette uy 

There came the clatter of high-heeled shoes. The door opened 
suddenly, and the noise of a gay voice tumbled into the room. 
‘* Dreaming in the dark, as usual,” it called, whilst its owner stood 
hovering at the threshold. ‘‘ Shall I come in and disturb you ?” 
“No,” said Yvette, scrambling hurriedly to her feet, almost 
stumbling in her eagerness. ‘‘I was just coming down.” 

She passed her arm beneath that of the intruder, but her heart 
was fluttering still as they descended the stairs. Supposing he had 
been discovered ? She needn’t have troubled. Had she glanced 
back into the room as she went out she would have seen that 
anybody entering would have found nothing but the twilight and 
emptiness. 


. . . . . . 


Some few days afterwards Yvette, chancing to be in need of 
some quaint garments to help in the dressing of some charades 
she was getting up, persuaded the housekeeper to let her rammage 
in anold attic at the top of the house, where all such treasure- 
trove was to be found. Yvette amused herself immensely rum- 
maging in and out of old cupboards and trunks, sadly dirtying her 
pink fingers and frock in the process, but amply repaid by the spoil 
brought to light—a quaintly carved fan, a pair of silken shoes, a 
faded gown of flowered brocade, a miniature slung on a slender 
chain, the paste of its frame blackened, and out of which a girl 
with fair hair piled on the top of her head simpered coldly. 
Yvette’s laughter and chatter filled the sombre room and 
deadened the sound of the rain outside. But presently the 
laughter stopped, and only the rain beat loudly on the sill. 

“Who—who: is that?” asked Yvette, white-lipped, as she held 
out a dusty photograph to the staring housekeeper, the photograph 
of a tall young man in tweeds with an exceedingly merry smile. 

*‘Why, bless me,” said the housekeeper, ‘‘if it isn’t the picture 
of the young Squire—him who owned Fox Craft Manor, He was 
killed out hunting, poor young gentleman. A sad pity it was too— 
a terrible stir it caused in the countryside, I remember.” 

‘* How long ago was this ?” asked Yvette dully. 

“Let me see,” said the housekeeper, pondering ; ‘‘a matter of 
twenty years or more, I should say. I was ‘tweeny’ maid in those 
days in this very house. Many and many a time have I seen him 
come riding up to this door. He was engaged to our young lady— 
a fine young lady she was too—he was fair set on her. It seemed 
as if he couldn’t keep away from the house. She took on terrible 
when he died.” 

“Is she dead too, then?” queried Yvette, still in that pale, 
small voice. 

**She married a London gentleman afterwards,” said the house- 
keeper, ‘“‘and had seven children. But I have heard she wasn’t 
happy. She’s been dead these four years or more,” she added. 

‘“Why did you think it necessary to lie to me?” asked Yvette 
very coldly of the ghost that evening. 

The ghost, who was lounging comfortably in his favourite arm- 
chair, suddenly sat upright. His dark eyes lingered long on her 
white face. ‘So, little Yvette, you’ve found me out at last,” 
he said quickly. ‘‘ Well, I had meant to ring down the curtain 
myself on the little comedy long before this; but I was a 
coward, Yvette, afraid to face the dark, for I shall be very 
lonely, little Yvette, out there, all alone in the cold and the 
never-ending night.” 

‘But it wasn’t me you came to see,” said Yvette, standing 
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who has been done to death by one man is not likely to feel 
enamoured of the rest of the sex.” 

He remembered afterwards that there had been a note of fear— 
as well as of contempt—in the Loisterousness of the laughter with 
which Carden had greeted his remark. 

But Carden, when he found himself alone in his room, so 
full of the subtle scent of the creeper that his senses almost 
reeled, even to himself admitted no thought of fear. When 
he discovered that the wind had blown a few stray red leaves 
upon his pillow, where they lay glimmering in the electric light 
like great splashes of blood, he only laughed again and kissed 
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them as recklessly as he would have kissed, had she been there, 
the woman’s mouth. 

He was late for breakfast the next morning—so late that Marriot, 
after long waiting, went and knocked loudly at his bedroom door, 
No answer came back—then or afterwards. 

When Marriot, alarmed at last, broke open the door, the first 
glance showed him an empty, tumbled bed. The second glance 
showed him Carden kneeling at the open window. Wound tightly 
round his neck, like the arms of a woman, were two long, slender 
strips of crimson creeper. 

Carden himself was dead. 


EH Movel in a Wutshell. 


BY A SILVERY STREAM. 


BY F. HARRIS DEANS, 


CRAWLED carefully through the hedge, and found mysclf ina 
garden. Through the bushes I could still see the silvery 
little Mole. 

A laugh startled me, and, looking up, I gazed into the eyes of as 

pretty a maid as the heart of adventurous man could desire. 

‘A thousand pardons,” I cried, rising to my feet. 

One, she promised me, if I would explain. 

‘*Madam,” said I, ‘I am an explorer. The Nile I leave for 
stouter men; the elusive Mole would I follow to its source.” 

** Dear little river,” she said, gazing at it affectionately. 

* Alas!” I went on, ‘‘when gardens intercept my progress my 
thirst for knowledge makes of me a trespasser.” 

‘‘Have you really followed its banks all the way up?” she 
inquired in surprise. 

I bowed in proud humility. 

‘“‘ And you are the first person to know of my feat,” I remarked. 
‘* Hairbreadth escapes . . . a laurel-bush between me and detec- 
tion. .’ I hinted at, ‘* but this is the first discovery.” 

‘* How unfortunate,” she cried; ‘‘another minute and I should 
have gone.” 

“ Unfortunate!” mused I. 

‘Well, isn’t it?” she demanded. 

“Tt could be regarded in that light,” I admitted after a moment's 
thought. 

She refrained from asking my own opinion: though, after all, it 

_was of some importance. 

‘* At first,” she said confidentially, ‘1 thought you were a tramp, 
you know—crawling through the hedge.” 

‘‘What made you decide I was not?” I inquired casually. 
turned my best profile to her. 

‘When I saw your boots,” she confessed. 

Now when a man first realises that he owes his social position 
to his boots he becomes depressed, and thinks that maybe he is not 
even worthy to wear them. The vale of humility is abysmal when 
once the descent is commenced. 

“You see,” she continued, “tramps don’t wear boots—that is, 
not really—simply a@z/u/ things ! ” 

I confessed to some observance of their footgear. We shuddered 
in concert. A mutual dislike is often more conducive to friendship 
than a common esteem. 

“But Iam keeping you,” she said. She was, though not in the 
sense she meant; | was not unwilling to linger. 

‘The river,” [ pointed out, *‘ is always there.” 

Besides the Mole was no Ganges, nor I a Hindu. 

“Yes, but —” I inclined a sympathetic ear. 

‘‘T mean I mustn’t stop and talk to you,” she finished in some 
confusion. 

‘You doubtless have other and pressing duties,” I consented 
sadly. 

‘*Tt’s not that. 
it doesn’t matter ” 

‘Nothing matters,” said I, “saye to those of whom it matters 
nothing.” A satisfying gospel, though preached by few, against 
which Gossip is powerless. 

Though she failed to grasp my meaning, my tone comforted 
her. Her eye wandered to a seat beneath a willow—a well-placed 
seat, hidden from prying eyes. 


I 


’ 


I mean I don’t think—that is, well, I suppose 


She accepted my proffered hand, and reached the seat in safety, 
albeit somewhat breathless—a _ breathlessness I assumed to be more 
due to her knowledge of a defied convention than the clamber down 
the bank. 

‘It is strange that we should have met in such a way,” she 
mused. 

‘*Stranger,”’ quoth I, ‘‘ that we have never met before.” 

“Why?” said she. ‘* Have you been here often ?” 

I was forced to confess to no previous visit. 

‘“Then it isn’t strange,” she affirmed. 
reason. 

I gazed upon the silvery river sparkling on its way, shielded 
from the parching kiss of the sun by the drooping trees which 
fringed its banks. 

I sighed peacefully. 

‘* Here,” I murmured, ‘fa man could dream his life away.” 

‘“* Life,” she said practically, “is too precious to be spent in 
sloth.” 

“Sloth!” I protested. I became almost indignant. ‘ The 
visionary is no sluggard because he climbs the heights to 
seek the jewels of life, leaving other men to grope in the 
mire for gold.” 

**T like a man to do something,” she said undeviatingly. 

“And the dreamer does much,” said I; ‘‘at the worst he acts 
as a sign-post to failure; at the best he colours ignoble ambitions 
with romance. He is the wizard who transmutes base metal into 
gold, studs it with precious stones, makes a chaplet fit fora woman— 
even were she all we thought her.” 

** Really,” she said ; ‘‘all that.” 

“Here, too,” L went on, unperturbed at her mockery, ‘ could 
a warrior rest awhile from the fray. Meanwhile a fair, 1 mean—” 
My glance wandered from her humorous eyes in search of local 
colour. ‘That. is to say, a moderately fair maid to unbuckle his 
armour, dinted with blows.” 

‘Your jacket 7s torn,” she 
imagery. 

‘Scrambling through the hedge,” I said unthinkingly. 

I recovered my senses as she laughed mockingly. 

‘**T abase myself,” I said, humiliated. ‘‘ Make-believe, the High 
Priest of Romance, has in me an unworthy disciple.” 

The clamour of a gong rent the air. 

“Lunch,” she cried, rising to her feet. 

| also arose, albeit reluctant. But who was I,however, to pit 
my puny strength against such an antagonist ? 

“I must go,” she murmured. 

I took the proffered hand. 

“You will return?” I pleaded. 

Propriety reclaimed its victim. 

“Of course not,” she said severely. 


A grossly material 


interrupted, strengthening the 


Decorum hissed at me, 


outraged. 

“Suppose I were seen!” So has Mrs. Grundy trained her 
daughters. Detection is the scale which measures right and 
wrong. 


“*T won’t promise,” she answered my insistence ; ‘‘ but—I often 
do come here after lunch.” 
But that day she did not. At least, it is to be hoped so—I didn’t 


return myself. 


THE END. 


Illustrated 
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THE: GRAVEYARD. 


BY ALPHONSE COURLANDER, 


Author of ‘The Sacrifice,’ ‘The Taskmaster,” ‘Seth of the Cross.’ 


See 


HERE were three girls and two men sitting round the fire in 
the library. The married men of the house-party were in 
the morning-room playing bridge, and the married women 

were gathered in the drawing-room, reading or engaged in the 
matronly occupation of sewing. Someone was playing on the piano 
Grieg’s ‘‘ Peer Gynt,” and the echoes of it came to the library, 
where the three girls and the two men were sitting with the lights 
turned down, because Christina had said that it was such fun to 
see the firelight making distorted shadows of the chairs and 
tables on the wall. One of the men, Harlesden, stretched his arms 
above his head (they became giant arms of Shadowland, reaching to 
the ceiling) and yawned. 

“Afraid we’re borin’ you, Dickie,” said Christina. They were 
cousins, and, taking advantage of the relationship, she censored his 
manners at every opportunity. ‘‘ Don’t you know, Dickie, it’s very 
rude to yawn in the company of ladies ?” She shook her finger in 
admonition—the firelight transferred it to the wall and magnified it 
into a Cleopatra’s needle. 

““Qh, don’t tease him, Tina,” said Beatrix. ‘‘ Let him yawn. 
It’s simply heavenly sitting like this in front of the fire and saying 
nothing, and listening to the creepy-crawly music. Doesn’t ‘ Peer 
Gynt’ suggest graveyards and family vaults to you?” 

said the other man. “I wish to goodness she’d 


, 


* B-rr-rr |? 
change the tune and give us something lively from ‘The Belle of 
New York.” 

The’ conversation drifted on, until the subject of Harlesden’s 
yawning was forgotten, and then came silence again, while everyone 
in the room looked dreamily at the logs putting out their gleaming 
red and blue tongues and crackling in laughter, as though they were 
inhabited by mischievous. sprites. Suddenly Peggy, the third girl, 
spoke from out the shadows of the big arm-chair in which she had 
almost buried herself. 

**Do you believe it was true ?” she said absently. 

** What was true?” they asked in return. 

** Why, that about churchyards— you remember Tina said it. 
That if you crossed the graveyard at night and picked flowers from 
a grave a hand would spring out of the grave over which you walked 
and seize you. Do you believe it was true ?” 

**T know that in most West Country villages,” said Christina. 
‘*‘ there’s a superstition to that effect. You wouldn’t get any vil- 
lager to walk through the churchyard and pluck flowers from a grave 
after sunset.” 

“T think I have heard of the same superstition in Germany,” 
said.the man next to Harlesden. ‘‘ There the peasants believe that 
ghouls sit on the tombstones. when dark sets in.” 


*“*T wouldn’t go through a churchyard in darkness,’ said 
Beatrix positively. ‘‘Ghouls or no ghouls, I shouldn’t like the 
idea.” 


“No more would I,” said Christina. 

Peggy raised her face so that it was lit up by the fire-glow. it 
was a dark, oval face—the nose short and pugnacious, the lips 
masculine in firmness and feminine in their red colour and outline, 
the chin smooth and strong. 

‘Would you go, Dickie ?”’ she asked. 

** Would if I had to,” he replied promptly. 
wouldn't.” 

‘*Would you ?” she asked, turning to the other man. 

He laughed, and moved uneasily. ‘‘I’ve been a sailor, you 
know,” he said, ‘‘and when you’ve been under the stars and moon 
at sea you get all sorts of silly superstitions into your head. 
Frankly, I wouldn’t go.” 

There was an awkward silence for a moment, as Peggy yave a 
short laugh, which the others thought was unkindly done. Christina, 
with her gentleness, came to the rescue. 

*“Didn’t you save three men from drowning once, Mr. 
Vallance?” she asked quietly. ‘‘You got the Royal Humane 
Society’s medal, didn’t you, for it ?” 


** Otherwise—er—I 


‘with eyes that had challenge in them. 


“¢QOh, that happened a long time ago,” he answered. 
“‘T see,” replied Christina. 
Peggy began again. “I’m not afraid of graves or ghosts,” 


she announced. ‘Ill just show you, you people are all 
cowards.” 
“What are you going to do, Peggy?” asked Beatrix 


~ nervously. 


Peggy rose to her feet, and laughed. ‘I’m going to bring you 
back a flower from the churchyard—I’ll bring you back a bouquet 
of flowers!” 

**Pegoy, don’t be foolish,” said Christina. 

“Tell her to be quiet, Tina,” said Beatrix. 

**Oh, nonsense!” laughed Peggy, and looking at Mr. Vallance 
““Come, choose your 
graves. Would you like the rose from Peter the Miser’s last rest- 
ing- place? His grand-daughter placed some new ones there 
yesterday.” 

**T shouldn't go if I were you,’ said Vallance quietly and 
gently. 

*“You said that once before,” retorted Peggy. Why was she 
cruel to him, thought Vallance, when she must have remembered 
that evening when they had talked of each other’s lives ? 

‘*Oh,” said Peggy, ‘“‘think of me in _half-an-hour’s time, 
stalking through the churchyard,” she walked mincingly across the 
room, ‘like this—and- bending over the graves, and plucking roses 
and periwinkles and geraniums. Well, you'll see me back in 
less than an hour.” She waved her hand airily and left the room. 

** Peggy is too bad. I’ll go and stop her,” said Beatrix. 

“Shell catch her death .of cold. . Will you fetch her back, 
Mr. Vallance ?” said Christina. 

‘* No,” said Vallance savagely, and then—‘‘I beg your pardon, 
no.” 

**Peggy’s all right,” said Dick, with a yawn. “Jolly plucky 
girl. I’d be too lazy to do the job, and I don’t like graveyards.” 

g azy to do the job, anc on’t like graveyards. 

On the piano in the drawing-room someone crashed out a mad 

tune from ‘‘ The Belle of New York.” 


, 


> 


ce 


A CHAPTER II. 


Peggy had run half-way down the lonely village road, in the rain- 
swept darkness, before she realised what a mad, unnecessary thing 
she was doing. She could feel her cheeks burning and tingling, 
refusing to be cooled even by the cold rain that beat upon her face, 
tingling because—well, Peggy would not have admitted this to 
herself: that she was angry with Vallance because he had shown 
himself to be such a coward. 

The road was empty, and the silence was broken only by the 
sigh of the trees, as the branches bowed to the wind and the rain. 
She ran on, urged by the spirit of adventure and daring which she 
inherited from her forefathers. Even as a schoolgirl Peggy had 
scaled perilous walls in search of forbidden fruit on the other side, 
and had climbed trees, swinging from branch to branch as recklessly 
as any boy. ~ And now, just over twenty, the same love of daring 
inspired her, though, thought she, there was nothing very-daring in 
what she was about to do now, for the churchyard held no terrors 
for those who were not superstitious. 

She came to the old lych-gate of the ancient churchyard and 
paused. Through the gate she could see, as in a frame, the picture 
of the square-towered church, rising gloomily out of the darkness, 
and looking grey and awesome in the chill light of the moon, which 
gleamed mistily through the gauzy rain-clouds. All around it, wrapped 
in sempiternal silence, were the graves of those who were dead, in 
crooked rows, as if the tombstones had grown out of the ground in 
the fashion it pleased them best. Some of them reflected the white 
glamour of the moon—they were the newly erected tombstones; others 
were dark and full of desolate shadows. The latch on the lych-gate 
answered her touch with a noisy click, and the next moment she 
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was at the skirts of the graveyard. She smiled to herself, and told 
herself there was nothing to fear. Nobody could do her harm, for 
death was death, and the only people who were in the graveyard 
were locked fast under the earth by the heavy stones above them. 
The wind sped with a whimper along the alleys made by the tomb- 
stones, as if it were the voice of the souls of those who could not 


enter heaven, and were forced to ride the earth on the shoulders of .- 


the storming wind. She tried not to listen to it, but it screamed in 
her ears, and then rushed away to a lonely part of the graveyard, 
and yammered among the shivering poplars like an outcast beaten 


dog. Peggy walked along the slushy gravel, her feet crunching the 
ground. ‘The noise she made in walking was the only sound in the 


graveyard that belonged to herself, and it comforted her. She 
stopped to read an inscription on a moonlit tombstone bordering 
the walk: *‘ Here lieth ye body of Thomas Frazer, born February gth, 
1789; died June 11th, 1856; aged 67 years. And his wife, Angela 
Maria Frazer, born May 21st, 1786, died November rst, 1870. And 
in death they were not divided.” The winds and the rains of Time 
had eaten into the stone, and the letters were almost undecipherable, 


yet she spent some time in figuring out the inscription. As for the 
motto, there was only: ‘‘And.n .ca.h they.... .ivid . d.” 


But it was easy to guess the thought that the graver had in his 
mind—a thought that he had carved, possibly, in his century, 
hundreds of times, just as his descendants are carving to-day, and 
may carve to-morrow, for us. 

Peggy moved on. She was about to step on the grass, when 
something wet and clammy struck her face and whirred away 
again with a flapping of black wings and a croaking, raucous 
cry. It was only some 
night-bird, probably 
more startled than 
Peggy at the en- 
counter; but for the 
first time her heart 
pumped quickly and 
drew the blood from 
her face, and left 
her tingling and 
trembling. ‘hen she 
realised that she was 
being stupid and 
allowing her nerves 
the mastery. She 
reassured herself, 
saying it was a night- 
bird whose’ wings 
were wetted with the 
rain. However, she 
stepped back from 
the grassand followed 
the path until she 
came to the willows 
that bowed their 
dishevelled heads. 
and wept over the 
mounds of earth that 
were in theirshadows. 
In this part of the 
churchyard, were the 
sad graves of child- 
ren—poor babes of 
the parish, sad graves, 
nameless in many 
cases, since the little 
people had no name 
of the earth and only 
flitted for a brief 
moment down from 
heaven and then flew 
back again; little 
mounds, over. which 
the grass grew tidily, 
but. over which no 
flowers were placed. 

So Peggy moved 
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on, and, gaining 
courage, strode 
across the grass, 
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taking care to avoid 
stepping on the 
children’s graves, and 
reached a_ splendid 
grave, from which 
the scent of flowers 
rose in the air. She 
smiled to herself, 
bent down, and 
picked. a flower—a 
geranium, and then 
another. Her nerves 


The lay was long, the wine was old, 
The minstrel was in fur, and doled 
His withered squeak with guessy play 
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were all right now, she told herself, and in half an hour she 
would be back again in the warm library, telling them all of 
the adventure. She sought for Peter the Miser’s grave. She had 
promised to bring a flower back from Peter’s grave. It meant 
passing through avenues of cold, grey stones, until she grew 
weary of the monotonous repetitions of texts and the stock 
mottoes of the stonemasons. She found Peter’s grave -at last. 
A low railing enclosed it,and-kept people at.a respectful distance 
from the flat slab that was sunk in the earth, telling them of 
Peter’s virtues, chiefly and especially (according to his dying wish, 
for he was a pagan, and gold was his idol) that he died worth 
‘one thousand pounds sterling.’ There were flowers at the foot 
of the railings, placed there by his granddaughter, and Peggy 
bent down and gathered a handful. She laughed to herself and 
turned to go, Her task was done. 

And then—the hot blood within her seemed to turn to ice, and 
her heart, she thought, stopped beating for one swift moment, only to 
race away again until it thudded within her breast and set her temples 
throbbing like the beat of a thousand clocks. or something clutched 
her skirt and jerked her back. She looked about her doggedly, with 
eyes that saw only white tombstones. They seemed to change 
suddenly into pallid faces, the carving on them marking the eyes 
and nose and mouth—faces with a fixed, horrible grin upon them, 
mocking at her in her terror. 

She tried to move away from the grave of Peter the 
Miser, and it seemed to her that she was being gently, per- 
suasively pulled back again. Sheopened her lips wide. Her 
soul screamed within her, but no sound came irom her lips— 

they were parched 
with fear. She saw 
gross, black spiders, 
bloated and _ loath- 
some, crawling lazily 
up and down a tomb- 
stone near at hand, 
and a bird with a wet 
wing went screeching 
and flapping by her 
head. 

She tried once 
more to move, and 
in her imagination 
she could picture the 
clutch of  fleshless 

‘fingers upon her 
skirt, and the skinny 
arm of Peter cleaving 
the earth, to hold 
her and to fulfil the 
superstition. The 
wind leapt about her 
and the rain swept 
about her face. All ~ 
the fear and horror 
within her surged 
to her lips in a 
long, thrilling shriek, 
and she-~ fell face 
forwards to the wet 
earth. 

When they came 
with lanterns, an 
hour later, they found 
her crooning to her- 
self, and rocking 
herself to and fro. 
‘The flowers she had 
gathered from the 
graves were clutched 
in her hand. Her 
skirt was found to 
be caught in the 
handle of a spade 
which the sexton 
had left by Peter’s 
grave. She smiled 
wanly at them, and 
babbled to herself 
when they asked her 
questions. It was 
Vallance who lifted 
her in his arms as 
tenderly as a mother 
lifts her babe, and 
carried her back to 
the warmth, kissing 
her hands and mak- 
ing’ them wet with 
his tears. 

THE END. 


(Seemed to have known no better way). 
The Yarp, with bold, retaining joy, 
Was carried by an awful boy. 
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THES PREAM. 


By WILLIAM FREEMAN. 


LYNT found the note awaiting him when he came back from his 

FE evening walk. It was short, and entirely non-explanatory— 

“Can you run down and see me at once ? ’’—but the fact that 
Quinion had written gave the thing a certain urgeney. 

He had not seen Quinion for nearly a year, though their friend- 
ship up till then had been close and continuous. Flynt had been 
abroad ; Quinion had, he knew, migrated from London to some- 
where in the country. The notepaper was headed ‘ The Stream 
House, Wythersby.’”’ Flynt’s work as a black-and-white artist gave 
him ample leisure, and there would be no difficulty in his getting 
away ; but it was manifestly too late to think of starting that night. 
As the best alternative, he packed a handbag and looked up the 
trains. They were infrequent and slow, but there was one leaving 
Waterloo a little after nine which would bring him to Wythersby 
before noon. 

The morning dawned with an illusive brightness and a keen, high 
wind. He left the dingy little station, and followed a road that wound 
under an avenue of elms through which the sunlight fell in vivid 
splashes. The hedges were gay with the colouring of autumn, his ear 
caught the distant ripple of flowing water, and Flynt, freed from the 
confinement of a stuffy compartment, frankly rejoiced in his holiday. 

He came upon a grey stone building that tallied with the station- 
master’s description, and finally spoke to a man who was lounging 
on the opposite side. ‘‘ Does Mr. Quinion live here ? ” 

The man nodded. “ You a friend of his ?”’ he asked. 

“Yes. Nothing wrong with him, I hope?” 

“ Not at present,’’ said the man, with a short laugh. 
find him somewhere about, if you 1ing the bell.” 

Flynt took the hint, and after an interval the blistered front door 
opened. Quinion stood in the threshold. He looked fagged and 
thin, and much older. His pleasure at seeing Flynt was obviously 
spontaneous and genuine. ‘It’s decent of you to have come 
down,” he said. ‘If there had been another soul I could have 
turned to, I wouldn’t have bothered you.” 

“ That ’s all right,”’ said Flynt, a little awkwardly. ‘‘ Anything 
I can do, of course By the way, what is the trouble ? ”’ 

Quinion, without answering, shut the door and led the way to 
the dining-room. 

“ Did you happen to notice a man near the gate as you came in ? ”’ 

“A heavily built fellow in a check suit?” 

“Yes. He’s a plain-clothes detective. He’s been there, on and 
off, for the past three days.” 

“Why ?” 

Quinion laughed gratingly. 

“Tt’s Scotland Yard’s delicate manner of indicating that 
they ‘re going to arrest me when they ’ve evidence enough to risk 
it. You've heard of the Mutimer affair, I suppose ? ”’ 

Flynt shook his head. 

“ Since I came back from New York I ’ve hardly seen the papers.”’ 

“Old Mutimer was my uncle, and this house, like most of the 
village, belonged to him. Some months ago he asked me to give up 
my London ‘ digs.’ and come down here. He’d no other relations, 
and he was getting old. I knew he’d a queer temper, but I was 
infernally hard up, and I risked it and came. The experiment began 
well—we 'd one or two hobbies in common, and I suppose I was on 
my best behaviour. He suggested that I should live in Wythersby 
for good. 

‘““T fancy with most people there ’s a point beyond which intimacy 
leads straight to disillusion. Mutimer was a man with enough will- 
power for a dozen, and a temper to match, and we had one or two 
minor disagreements that developed into violent quarrels. He’d a 
crony named Warren—-an old fool I detested—and the pair of them 
used to slang me in unison. The only servants were a housekeeper 
named Edge and a boy who worked in the garden, and there wasn’t 
a soul in the village I cared to make friends with. It got pretty 
deadly, for I’d chucked my berth in town and couldn’t afford to 
go back. I wish to God now that I’d chanced it. : 

“ About ten days ago we had the biggest row of all. As usual, it 
was my uncle and Warren against myself—all three of us making a 
pretence of keeping our tempers, and saying the most exasperating 
things we could lay our tongues to. Warren fired off his customary 
demand as to why I wasn’t doing my share in Flanders, though he 
knows my sight isn’t good enough. The row began in the house, and 
ended by Mutimer and Warren stamping off together down the road 
that leads to the station. The housekeeper swore afterwards that 
she heard me threaten to murder the pair of them. It was a lie, of 
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course, but one that I couldn’t disprove. ‘ne quarrel wound up 
with a plain hint that the sooner I cleared out the better, and, after 
wandering about in the garden for a time to cool down, I went into 
the house to pack up my things. Presently I heard Mrs. Edge 
coming up the stairs. She stood in the doorway, breathing in 
gasps, and I looked up from the trunk I was fastening. 

“ “What is it?’ I asked. 

“* What ’s become of the master and Mr. Warren ?’ 

“““They went out an hour ago,’ I told her. 

Sai here Hk 

“* Down the road to the station, Isuppose. How should I know ? ’ 

“She came nearer. 

“* You villain,’ she said, ‘ you ’’ve made away with the pair of 
them!’ And before I could realise what had happened, a policeman 
came tramping into the house with the news that old Mutimer had 
been found about a hundred yards down the road with the back of 
his skull smashed in ; while Warren’s hat, wet with blood, was found 
at the bottom of the ditch close by. Warren himself had disappeared ; 
but a party of caravanners encamped a little further on swore that 
he had not passed them, and if he had gone in the other 4rection 
half the village would have seen him.” 

“And since then ?”’ 

“The coroner’s jury returned a verdict of wilful murder against 
some person or persons unknown, and the Yard keeps a vigilant 
eye on me.” 

“Ts that why you ’re still here?” 

“That, and the fact that there isn’t a soul in the village who 
would give me a night’s lodging. Lord, the stupid brutality of the 
rustic mind! When a half-finished will was discovered, that dis- 
inherited me and left the property to a local hospital, any doubt 
Wythersby had concerning the criminal was changed into cer- 
tainty. . There you have the thing in a nutshell. And I’m 
pretty near the end of my tether with the worry of it all.” 

Flynt ceased his restless pacing of the room. 

““Tt’s infernal luck. There are no witnesses for the defence, I 
suppose 2?” 

Quinion shook his head. ‘‘ Though the road the men took leads to 
the station, at that time of day it’s practically deserted. No one, 
except myself and Mrs. Edge, was even aware that they ’d left the 
house.”’ 

“Who found the body and Warren's hat ? ”’ 

‘The police-sergeant who came on to the house.” 

“You ’ve got in touch with your lawyers ? ” 

“A junior partner came down to talk things over. But though 
he did his best to be civil and to pretend that he thought the whole 
thing would blow over, he made it obvious that he didn’t like the 
look of the business and that he was glad to catch the train back.”’ 

Flynt eyed him critically. ‘‘ At present,” he said, ‘‘ what you’re 
needing is exercise and change of scene. I suppose the fellow 
outside doesn’t interfere with your movements ? ” 

“He merely tracks me, which is worse. Have you ever been 
persistently and clumsily shadowed, Flynt ? A month of it would 
break the nerve of the toughest man that ever lived.” 

“Perhaps. But you ’ve a garden + 

“No,” said Quinion, with a violence that verged on the hysterical. 


“Why not?” 
“Tt slopes down to the stream where ” He broke off 
abruptly. “If I’m talking more like a fool than usual, put it down’ 


” 


to the fact that I’ve been sleeping badly. 

“ Any objection to my exploring on my own account?” 

“ Not if you ‘ll swear to come back.”’ 

“Why shouldn’t I?” said Flynt. He crossed, as he spoke, to 
the French windows at the end of the room. They opened upon a 
lawn thickly littered with dead leaves and bordered by ragged 
clumps of Michaelmas daisies and yellow chrysanthemums. Beyond 
was a gravel path and a wide strip of sward that led down to the 
stream that gave the house its name. There was something sinister 
and yet fascinating in the dark swiftness of the water, but a small 
boat tied to a post beside a flight of wooden steps bore witness to 
the fact that it was navigable. Flynt, following the winding path 
that skirted the property, found himself presently at the house 
again. He stepped in through the still open windows. Quinion, 
who did not appear to have moved from his seat, looked up. 

“Well?” 

“T’ll confess that that stream of your doesn’t make for optimism 
but [Continued overleaf. 
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*“ Yet the old man was fond enough of it. He was out in the 
boat before breakfast pretty well every day. At first I used to go 
with him, but later I left him to it. We used to pull up at a point 
where the stream is divided by a tongue of land. The main part 
flows on to the weir, the smaller into a little backwater.”’ 

‘You ’ve not been there since the tragedy ?”’ 

Quinion shuddered a dissent. “‘ 1 may be a superstitious fool, but 
the very banks seem saturated with the old man’s personality. It’s 
difficult to explain, but if you ’d known him you 'd understand. I ‘ve 
come to hate and dread the stream as I hated and dreaded him.” 

“Nevertheless, by moonlight 

Please yourself,” said Quinion irritably. ‘‘ There ’s a full moon 
in a couple of days, I believe. I don’t know how long you can 
stay; but, of course, the longer the better. Except for the char- 
woman I ’ve managed to hire, and the people who leave Prov isions, 
I’m entirely alone.” 

The day passed draggingly. Flynt explored the house, which 
held little to interest him, and, later, the garden. A decay and 
desolation which was not even picturesque clung about both like a 
mantle. Rain fell drivingly and almost without intermission, and 
Quinion’s society was more depressing than none at all. Flynt found 
himself thinking regretfully of his comfortable rooms at Westminster. 

He went to bed early, though without much expectation of sleep- 
ing. As he lay staring up at the dingy ceiling, fretted with the 
moonlight that filtered through a broken Venetian blind, he heard, 
intensified, the ripple of swiftly flowing water. His room was at the 
back of the house. He got out of bed and went to the window. He 
could distinguish the lawn, the gravel path, and rough turf, and, in the 
distance and inexplicably luminous, the stream. It seemed to Flynt 
that the murmur rose and fell like the cadences of a human voice. 

“T’m letting a tormented imagination get the better of me, and 
behaving jike a fool,’ he told himself roughly. He went back to 
bed, and presently to sleep. But such dreams as came to him were 
like half-told stories, and left him restless and distressed. He came 
down to breakfast wondering whether he should be able to endure 
another twenty-four hours in the place, and found Quinion waiting. 
He was moody and preoccupied, and scarcely spoke at all. Ata 
sudden peal of the front-door bell “he looked up with a white face 
and haggard eyes. 

“ T’ll go,” said’ Flynt. 

At the entrance he encountered a heavy-featured woman in black. 

‘I've come to tell you—” she began, and stopped abruptly at 
the sight of a stranger... aA ONT 

“Tam a friend of Mr. Quinion’s,’ 
any message you care to leave:”’ 

‘Tt ’s just this, then,’’ said the woman quickly. ‘“‘ My name’s 
Edge, and I used to be housekeeper here. If me and Mr. Quinion 
didn’t always hit it off together—and we ’ve both quick tempers—I 
guess I don’t bear him ill-will enough to get him hanged. When 
I said that I heard him threaten to murder them two it was a lie, 
and I’m sorry. I came this morning to tell him that they ’re taking 
out a warrant, and unless he gets away 22 

“It’s good of you to let him know. But don’t you think that 
if he tried to escape the village will assume he’s guilty ? ” 

“ They ’ve assumed that already,’’ she said grimly. ‘‘ However, 
if he ain't pluck enough to try to save his neck, it ’s no affair of mine. 
Good-day to you, Sir.” 

She turned and stamped -stolidly down the drive, a figure of 
unruffled, respectability. Flynt went back to where Quinion was 
still sitting moodily over his coffee. 1! 

““Who was it ? ” : 

‘Mrs. Edge. She came to let you know that they ‘ve issued a 
warrant for your arrest.” 

Quinion pushed back his cup and SEES: up. 

“You ’ve nothing to suggest ee 

“Nothing for the present,’’ said Flynt. 

Quinion went up to his room. He did not appear again until 
lunch-time, and his white and stricken face haunted Flynt con- 
tinuously. For the first time, the ghastly possibility of the 
authorities being right in their surmises presented itself. 

The rain had now ceased; but the very fact seemed to unveil and 
make plainer the. dreary wretchedness of the place. In the evening 
Flynt, seeking an occupation, built a big fire of logs that he found 
in an out-house, so that the drab room was filled with warmth and 
leaping shadows. Quinion watched him listlessly, and spoke only 
at rare intervals. 

‘ By-the-way,”’ 


‘said Flynt. “ I can take him 


he said, as Flynt, candle in hand, prepared to 
go up to his room, “‘ did the stream trouble you at all last night ? ”’ 

“ A little. But I should have slept badly, I think, in any case,’ 

‘“Change rooms, if you like—I ’m in front.” ~ 

“It doesn’t matter,” said Flynt, though in ‘his inmost soul he 
would have given a good deal to change. 

He lingered over his undressing, init once in bed, fell asleep 
almost immediately. He was awakened, as suddenly as if a hand 
had been laid on his shoulder, by a bar of moonlight falling across 
his closed eyes. He sat up, blinking. Outside, the world was lit 
with a brilliance that made it as light as day. The ripple of the 
water seemed louder than ever. All possibility of further sleep was 
dissipated, and he dressed almost mechanically, As he was fasten- 
ing a shoe he heard the echo of a strange, heavy splash that set his 
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heart leaping. He opened the door and went out on to the 
landing. 

* Dick !5* he called.“ Diek 

There was no answer. Quinion’s room was empty. 

Before he realised it, Flynt had hurried down and across the hall 
and out through the open windows of the dining-room in the 
direction of the stream. But before he reached the bank he could 
distinguish a head and shoulders above the water, silhouetted darkly 
against the green slope beyond. Flynt, cursing his inability to 
swim, climbed into the boat and unfastened it. The little craft 
was swept at once into the middle of the stream. 

“Dick!” shouted Flynt again. Quinion heard him, swung 
round in a half-circle, and made a clutch at the boat as it raced 


past. His hand caught at the side, tilting it dangerously. For an 
instant it seemed that the whole thing must overturn. Flynt 
instinctively shifted ‘his. weight to relieve the strain; Quinion, 


struggling like a giant fish, and with the water falling from him in 
splashes of transparent silver, presently fell panting into the boat. 

“What on earth happened ?”’ Flynt demanded. 

“What ’s the use of asking? I tried to drown myself, and 
couldn't. The stream wouldn’t let me. It called—and then held 
me, hideously. Pull back to the bank, and I ’ll try to forget the fool 
I’ve made of myself.”’ 

Flynt, who had been fumbling with the oars, suddenly shipped 
them again. His face was flushed and puzzled. 

“Tcan’t. I used to be able to pull a bit, but in this current 

“ Here, give them to me,” said Quinion impatiently. 

He pushed the oars into the rowlocks and flung his weight against 
them. The speed of the drifting boat slackened for a moment ; 
then, as the tension relaxed, shot forward again. 

“Steer her into the bank,’’ panted Quinion. 

Flynt dragged at the rudder. It cracked with a sound like a 
pistol-shot, flinging him forward. They drifted helplessly, equi- 
distant from either bank. 

“ How far are we from the weir ?”’ asked Flynt, after a space. 

* About half-a-mile,’’ said Quinion. 

They floated onward, as steadily as though drawn by an invisible 
tug, between low banks wreathed in mist, and under a high and 
scornful moon that picked out every leaf and twig with inexorable 
minuteness. No journey that Flynt had ever made equalled the 
strangeness of that swift and mysterious voyage. Neither man 
spoke, for speech seemed futile. Flynt stared straight ahead of 
him ; Quinion’s eyes, for the most part, were fixed with a kind of 
dazed abstraction on the planks at his feet. Once or twice he shivered. 
Flynt passed him his coat, and he put it on with muttered thanks. 

They heard a distant murmur, rising, with slow cadences; to a 
dull roar. “ The weir?” said Flynt. 

Quinion nodded. ‘“‘ If we could have steered into the backwater 
before it was too late——”’ 

It was obviously their only chance, for human help was non- 
existent. Throughout the journey there was no sign of life of any 
sort. The boat shot on, and Flynt saw a long spit of turf stretching, 
like a giant finger, parallel with the banks. It came nearer and nearer. 

“It’s no use,” said Quinion, in a level voice. 

“We ’re turning,’ said Flynt hoarsely. ‘‘ Dick, the stream ’s 
racing down the backwater !”’ 

As he spoke the boat swerved sharply, and they shot up the 
narrower channel. Flynt had a nightmare vision of inky-black 
waters losing themselves with a roar among waist-high rushes, of a 
couple of startled birds leaping upward with a cry almost in his 
face, and of the boat running into a gravelly shallow and stoppiug 
so violently that Quinion and he were-almost flung out. 

He staggered to his feet. ‘‘ God knows whether I’m asleep or 
awake, but if this goes on much longer——”’ : 

Quinion’s hand gripped his arm fiercely. ‘‘ Look /”’ 

Flynt, turning, found himself staring down at the body of a grey- 
bearded ‘man that lay half-hidden in a shallow, weed-choked pool. 
The face wore a fixed and mocking smile; clutched in the stiff hand 
was a note-book. 

Quinion, with a shudder, took it up. 

“This is to say,’’ he read, ‘“ that it was I who killed James 
Mutimer. It is a mistake to assume that men who attack a common 
enemy do not quarrel among themselves. If I disliked Quinion, I 
hated Mutimer. I owed him money, and he made my life a 
purgatory. A fresh dispute broke out during our walk down the 
road to the station, and ended in his gripping me by the throat. I 
struck’ him twice with my stick—and the second blow killed him. 
My hat had fallen, and lay in his blood. I flung it into the ditch 
and, with no clear idea of what I meant to do, made off across the 
fields. I was still running blindly when I heard the voice of the 
stream calling. Each time I tried to escape it rose in a roar 
to Heaven. Perhaps I am mad, but ik 

There was a wide gap, and then— 

“The waters are sucking and dragging at my feet. God have 
mercy on my soul. “THOMAS NELSON WARREN.” 


The two men gazed at one another fearfully. Neither spoke, but 
Quinion pointed to the stream. Flynt, staring, saw that the current 
had ceased to flow, and that the backwater lay dark and stagrant 


under the waning light. THE END. 
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HE fields were covered with snow, and the sun was going 
down at the edge of them, when old George the Trapper 
came to tell me the news; for I knew that he came to tell me, 

though he made as if he were only passing by. I was standing at 
my cabin door, watching the shadow of the trees lengthen toward 
me, when he appeared round the bend, shuffling along with a for- 
ward stoop. When he reached the door he stopped and leaned on 
his gun, and asked after my sheep, and if the new bit of fencing 
was Anished: and whether I thought the weather would break at 
the full moon. I answered shortly, without asking him to come in; 
not that I was inhospitable, or did not like old George, but I was 
busy with my thoughts. There is something in a oreat stretch of 
snow that rouses the trouble in a man. 

“‘Tt_keeps things back,” he gr umbled, shaking his head at it. 

“They had best wait their time,” I said. 

*¢ Things can wait too long, John, and don’t always wait for 
those that wait for them; as I’ve been waiting these last few hours.” 
He drew his hand across his lips. 

“Come far?” I asked. 

“Farley's Farm.” He looked at me hard, so that I knew he 
had something to tell me. 

“Come in,” I said. He came in, stamping the snow off his 
feet, and sat down. I put whisky and water and a glass on the 
table, and he drank. 

“You can wait too long for things, 
table with his fingers, ‘‘and others step in and take them. 
how Black Morrell made his fortune.” 

‘*Taking what belonged to others,” I said bitterly. 

“Ay; and that’s how he’s going to take his money’s worth 
out of it.’ He filled his pipe “slowly. “Got a match, John? 
Thanks. He’ll have money’s worth for what he’s lent on Farley’s, 
anyhow. He’s going there to- morrow morning—about Leslie. I 
always liked that old picture of yours.’ 

He looked hard at it—it was a picture out of a Christmas Number 
that I had nailed Pee I poured myself out a glass of whisky. 

‘How do you know ?” I asked a bit hoarsely. 

“Heard it from one of his men. And he said it was as good as 
fixed up between him and her father. It ain’t my business; but I 
knew her when she was a little gal; a very little gal—and you were 
no higher than that.” Heheld out his hand. ‘‘ Howsomever, it’s 
a good match for her, I suppose.” 

‘““T suppose so,” lL agreed. ‘‘If that’s what she looks for.” 

“You can’t go to blame her. A gal expects to get married 
some time ; and | make out she’s two-and-twenty.” 

‘* One-and-twenty,” I corrected, ‘‘ last May.” 

“Twenty-fourth of May. Ay, I remember. And yours is the 
fourth of August. You both looked fora birthday present from old 
George. Sv// I don’t go to blame her. A girl must marry some- 
one, and perhaps no one else asked her.” 

‘Perhaps not,” I agreed. 

‘Anda gal can’t speak for herself; not if she wants to.” 

‘*And she mayn’t want to,” I added. 

‘“No,” he agreed, “no.” | He took another glassful and 
drained it slowly. ‘‘She mayn’t and she may. You never know; 
not with a gal. Well, I’ll be getting on before I’ve stopped long 
enough to grow stiff.” 

*“'There’s a bed,” I offered, but he shook his head. 

“It’s scarce three miles to the town,” he said; ‘‘and if you’ve 
gof to do a thing it’s no use waiting. So long.” 

‘*So long,” I answered. 

He shuffled to the door, but stood still with his hand on the latch. 

““There’s a big stray dog run wild,” he warned me. ‘I saw his 
track. You’d best take care of the sheep.” 

‘The dogs will look after them,” I told him. ‘ They’re all right.” 

“Old Pompey and Young Pompey are safe enough,” he agreed. 
**T don’t know about your new bitch.” 

‘“ As fierce as a tiger,” I'declared. ‘ As daren’t scarce touch 
her. Strays had best not show their tracks about here.” 

He nodded several times, keeping his eye on me. 

Not or’nary tracks, these aren’t,” he declared. ‘A man that 
goes Farley way by night need take care; or any other way that 
crosses Black Morrell.” 

**What do you mean?” I demanded ; 

“There’s things safest not talked about. More things than 
people dream. ‘ Never say bear,’ as any Injun will tell you. ny think 
what I think, and let others do the talking. I don’t say there’s 
anything against Morrell more’n everybody knows; but there’s 
black blood in him. His grandfather was a witch doctor, and 


” he repeated, tapping the 
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but he shook his head. 
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it’s a thing that goes in families from father to son. TZha/ I 
know. And it’s only cold steel will touch them; cold steel, with 
black magic on it as good as their own. — If I was likely to run up 
against him, I’d take a knife as I got from an old Injun But 
I don’t go talking, and it’s time to get on. Solong!” 

“So. long!” I said, and he shuffled away across the snow, 
moving quickly for his age. The sun had set and the snow was all 
shadow—white shadow and reddened at the edge in the line to 
Farley's Farm, which was out of sight and five-and-twenty miles 
away. I stood with my eyes fixed there, thinking, till long after 
the red had faded from the sky-line; and then a black speck came 
up on the rise, standing out against the clear sky. It looked likea . 
dog, and I took it for the stray that old George spoke of—some 
brute that had run amok among the sheep and fled for its life to 
the woods. It did not cause me any concern, for they never attack 
men, only sheep, and my dogs would guard my sheep if I were away 
for the night—supposing that I went to Farley’s Farm, as old George 
had hinted ; and I was more than half a mind to go. 

I had gone there often enough till Black Morrell came after 
Leslie, six months before. It wasn’t that which had kept me away, 
for I was ready enough to fight it out with him; but Leslie’s 
father grew sullen and silent, and her mother hardly spoke to me, 
and Leslie was shy and awkward all of a sudden, and I kept 

catching her looking sideways at me. So I took it into my head 
that I wasn’t wanted, being a pig-headed man and quick to take 
offence. It never occurred to me, till old George spoke, that it was 
my own fault for not asking Leslie outright, and that perhaps she 
thought I didn’t mean to. For we had been friends since she was 
a little girl and I was a big boy, and she had a right to think I 
would ask her. It, might be that she was being driven into this mar- 
riage, and that my staying away made it easier to drive her. Anyhow, 
I had courted her for three years, and she was entitled to have the 
refusal of me. An innocent young girl as she was could hardly 
wish to marry a man like Black Morrell ; ; a man who had black 
blood in him, and lived like a beast, and looked like one, especially 
when he drew his mouth wide and showed his teeth—long, pointed 
teeth, with one at the top missing. Well, it shouldn’t be my fault 
if she married him. I would go that night and be the first to ask 
her. If Black Morrell tried to stop me, so much the worse for him. 
I was the better shot and the better man; and old George was a 
fool with his talk about black magic. 

I took the sheep an extra feed to last them well into the next 
day, and warned my dogs to keep good guard. We had been com- 
panions in loneliness so long that they half understood what I said. 
Then I had my supper, and put on my long boots, and a top-coat— 
for in the night it froze hard—and a revolver in my pocket. ‘I was 
turning out the lamp, when I noticed a strange knife lying beside it 
on the table; a long Indian knife with curious carvings on the short 
wooden handle—snakes and wolves and a pot on a fire—and on the 
blade a carefully cut cross. It was evidently the knife that the 
trapper had spoken of ; and he had left it for me. 

I laughed at first at his black magic, and pushed it aside; but 
when I had turned out the light I thought differently of it. Old 
George had lived among the Indians for many years and knew their 
ways: and even in the little time that I had lived among them I 
had seen some funny things. After all, a knife was always useful, 
and this would do as well as another. It was long and sharp, and 
the handle fitted snugly into my hand. So I put it in my belt. 

The night was dark, but the snow made a pale light in the dark- 
ness. It was like a thick soft carpet under my feet, for the frost 
had not come yet; and I heard no sound as I strode along, except 
my own breathing. I checked that to listen, though I knew of 
nothing to listen for. The Indians had given no trouble since I 
was a lad, and for two years I had seen nothing more dangerous 
than a wild cat; but I had lived in savage parts for two years before 
I started my farming, and there is a sixth sense which grows ina 
man who hunts and is hunted; a sense which tells him in some 
mysterious way that something is near. I had this feeling then. I 
told myself that it was only a fancy, that old George’s foolishness 
had put it into my head; but I could not get rid of it; and when 
I tried to hum a song I found myself stopping to listen after every 
note or so. 

it wasn’t a fancy so much of anyone or anything to be seen, as 
of something to be heard, if only my ears were sharp enough; the 
sound of a wild beast trotting slowly. Pad, pad, pad! A hundred 
yards to my left; further than the sound would carry over the 
snow, or the sight. For I knew well enough that the light of the 


snow is only a deceptive white darkness, and you may miss an 
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object a few yards away. Pad, pad, pad! To the leit and a little 
ahead. If it was a fancy, it was a fancy that kept my fingers on my 
revolver. I passed anything that would give cover carefully and 


some distance away; and every now and then I stopped and: . 


listened and looked carefully round. When I stopped the sound— 
or the idea of the sound—stopped too. When I went on, it went 
on again. Pad, pad, pad! Asa big wild dog might go. 

It is four miles to the top of the rising ground before Deep 
Valley. It took me an hour and a half to get there, for in places 
the snow was over my ankles. I was able to walk where I pleased 
on the open ground till I got there; but then [ had to choose one 
of the tracks down the steep hill. In a general way, I should have 
taken the short cut through the thicket; but the feeling that some- 
thing was dogging me made me choose the longer path to the left, 
which is open for most of the way. Toward the middle, however, 
it passes between two rows of big boulders. When I was about 
fifty yards from the opening between them, I thought that something 
stood there—something that moved. As I came close, I was sure 
that that something moved stealthily away, behind the boulders. 

I made a circuit round the place, over some broken ground, at a 
risk to my neck in the dark. When I regained the track I felt that 
something went on before me. Pad, pad, pad! It must be the 
stray dog that had run wild, and it must be very wild and very 
hungry to think of attacking aman. So [ held my revolver ready. 

I tramped on steadily for nearly a couple of hours, till I came to 
the bottom of the valley, and the little stream that runs through it. 
The track I was on crosses the stream by a plank, and when I was 
about fifty yards away I saw a shadowy something pass over this. 
It burrowed in the snow at the far end of the plank until it was half 
buried ; but when I reached the near end I could see enough of it 
to distinguish it as a huge dog crouching ready to leap on me as I 
crossed. ‘lhe stream was swollen with the melted snow, and almost 
touched the plank in the middle, where it sagged. I knew that it 
would sink further with my weight, so that I should have to feel for 
my footing under the water, and the weight of the brute would 
easily knock me over if it sprang. So [ decided to shoot it before I 
crossed. It was barely twenty feet away, and I could hit a_ button 
at that distance. . I took careful aim and fired, but I knew by the 
sound that the bullet went harmlessly into the snow, and the dog 
gave a low growl almost like a laugh. I fired again, with no more 
result. Then I knelt, and supported my wrist with my left hand. ‘“ If 
I miss this time,” I told myself, ‘‘I’ll believe in black magic!” I 
fired the third time—and missed. ‘The brute growled again; and again 
the growl reminded me of a laugh—Black Morrell’s snarling laugh. 

1 put the revolver back in my pocket, and took out the knife; 
but as soon as I placed my foot on the slippery. plank the dog rose 
ready to rush at me. It seemed larger than an ordinary dog, and I 
could distinguish its teeth. I thought that I should be at a hopeless 
disadvantage on the slimy, swaying plank, so I turned along the 
stream to try the little footbridge near Clay's empty hut. The dog 
walked opposite to me on the other side of the stream, and when I 
reached one end of the bridge it waited at the other. I fired at. it 
again twice, but it merely gave the laughing growl. 

We stood facing one another at opposite ends of the bridge for 
some time, till I grew cold. (The frost was sharp by then.) I had 
begun to believe the trapper’s warning against black magic, and did 
not like encountering the beast; but there was no other way to 

«Farley’s, unless I went many miles round. So at last I advanced 
slowly over the bridge, holding the rail with my left hand—for the 
narrow bridge was slippery with frozen snow—and the knife ready 
in my right. When I was nearly over, however, the dog slunk 
away—if it wasa dog. As I came nearer I thought it looked more 
like a huge wolf, though the wolves were supposed to have been 
killed off when I was a small boy. 

I took shelter in the hut for a little while, thinking that it would 
perhaps go. I could not see it when I started again, but I could 
hear it move over the crisp, frosted snow. Cr-r— Cr-r— Cr-r ! 

The shortest path up the other side of the valley was through a 
clump of trees. I would not venture there, but climbed the stony 
part of the hill. In places it was so steep that I had to use my 
hands and put the knife between my teeth. Once I let it fall. I 
felt the brute’s hot breath as I was rising with it in my hand, and 
saw him slink away. 

It was two in the morning when I reached the top of the hill, 
and sat down on a tree-trunk to rest. I was hot with climbing, but 
my beard and moustache were frozen hard, and the cold soon began 
to strike through me as I sat. So I trudged on again, feeling that 
the dog, or wolf, or whatever it was, went just in front of me. And 
sometimes I heard it plainly. Cr-r— Cr-r— Cr-r! At last I 
came to the big wood. There was no other way, unless I went 
many miles round. I doubted if my strength would last to reach 
the farm by the longer way; and if it did, I thought that Black 
Morrell would be before me. 

No man has ever called me a coward, and I have never thought 
to be called one; but I had hard work to make myself go in there. 
The track was a narrow one, and though the bushes were stripped 
by the frost, and so gave less cover than usual, there were many 
trees and stumps; and a man or beast could hide behind them and 
spring out without warning, and without the aid of black magic, 
I was tempted to wait till the morning ; but I remembered what old 
George had said about waiting. So I raised my left arm to guard 
my face, and held the knife up by my right shoulder ready to strike, 
and stepped into the black shadows. 


I took one step at a time, with a pause between to listen, till my 
eyes were used to the darkness. ‘Then I took three or four quick 
steps between each pause. Once or twice I heard a twig snap, or 


»some snow fall off a bush, as if something moved at the side; but I 


had no distinct sign of my enemy till I came to an open space. 
Then the moon came out suddenly; and I saw the wolf—it was a 
wolf—waiting in the path just ahead; a great black wolf, such as I. 
had never scen before, opening its mouth and showing its teeth. 
One of the top front teeth was missing—lke Black Morrell’s. 

I took slow aim with my left hand and fired at it, without 
result. Then I rushed forward, knife in hand. It fled into the 
dark path, and I foliowed it. It went into the bushes on the left. 
So I faced that way, and slashed out blindly with my knife, till I 
was able to see again in the dark. 1 did not ‘‘feel” that the brute 
was so near then. So I walked on again, and more quickly, till I 
saw the hollow tree. Something seemed to warn me that my enemy 
was there. J advanced putting one foot just before the other, and 
crouching read; to strike at the hollow, if it sprang out of it, as 
I expected. I passed the tree walking sideways, with my knife 
toward the opening; got safely by it; and then something leapt 
upon me from the bushes on the other side and knocked me on 
the ground. It jumped on me as I lay there, and tried to get at 
my throat. I put up my left arm to ward it off, but it bit through 
my two coats—I bear the marks still—and dragged my arm away. 
Then it came tor my throat again. I could not strike hard with 
the knife as I lay, but I held it firmly in front of my face. It went 
in between the wolf’s fangs and through its palate by the force of 
its own weight as it pressed on. The brute’s head touched my 
face; its blood spurted out over me—I gave a groan; and the wolf 
gave a low, choking growl, and rolled over on its side. Its legs 
moved two or three times—they struck against me. ‘hen it was still. 

I lay for some time beside it, till the numbness left my limbs. 
Then I rose, shivering and catching my breath, ana stepped care- 
fully by it, facing it all the time. ‘Then I turned and ran as fast as 
I could; and that was not very fast, for I was dizzy and my legs 
were shaking. It seemed days before I was out of the wood, and 
the place reeled round me. I took off my coats and bandaged my 
arm; and when I put up my hand, I found that my hair was matted 
with blood and my forehead cut. I must have struck them as | fell, 
though I had not noticed it at the time. 

It was the first thing that Leslie noticed when I staggered in at 
their door. It was an hour after dawn, and they were sitting at 
breakfast and she was pouring out. the coffee. She dropped the. 
pot on the floor and screamed, for, she told me afterwards, she 
took me for a dying man. 

‘‘John!” she cried, ‘‘ John!” and ran to me. 

“Teslie!” I said. ‘ My girl!” 

I tried to catch her in my arms; but the warmth of the room 
made me faint for a moment, and I swayed; and she caught me 
instead and pulled my head down on her shoulder, carefully in her 
woman’s way, not to touch my wounds. 

‘**fohn’s come for me,” she told her mother and father; ‘‘ and 
I’m going with him. It’s no use saying anything.” 

“T’m not saying anything,” said her father gruffly; ‘* but 
there’s Black Morrell to reckon with.” 

‘*He can reckon with me,” I said; and Leslie laughed, for she 
always thought I could beat anyone. 

But he never came to the reckoning. One of his men called 
after breakfast to say that he had died in the night in his bed. 

“Stuck a knife in his throat and killed himself,” he said. 
small loss to anyone.” 

I said nothing; but when I went home that afternoon I bor- 
rowed a horse, and rode round the wood, instead of going through 
it. I wasn’t afraid of finding the wolf so much as not finding it; 
for there zs black magic, and I make no doubt of it; and I remem- 
bered the missing fang—like Black Morrell’s. 

Old George was sitting at my door smoking his pipe and waiting 
forme. I gave him the knife without a word. He looked at it, 
and nodded slowly. Then he began to clean it on a stone. 

‘“Thought I’d call in to see how the sheep were going on,” he 
said. ‘‘ And | tidied the place a bit in case you brought her home.” 

‘“‘ Fetching her home next week,” I told him. 

“Ah!” he said. ‘‘Ah! She’sa good gal as gals go; a good 
gal. Knew her when she was so high—and you. Funny little 
shavers you were—ah ! ” 

He rubbed the knife till it was bright. 
me; and the cross on the blade was gone. 

‘The chap that gave it to me,” he said, ‘t was an Injun; but he 
had his feelings; and I1’d done him a good turn. You never know 
when you can believe them; but he sad there was magic on it; 
black magic, as black as it’s made. His grandfather was a witch 
doctor ; avd the greatest of them, if you could take his word. He 
had a disagreement with Morrell’s grandfather over their magic ; and 
he put a spell on him, and made him kill himself with his own 
knite—he sad. Well, there’s things best not talked about ; 
especially when aman is going to marry a woman that can never 
hold her tongue; not the best of thém, and I don’t say that she ain’t. 
If I’d had a gal of my own—or a son—— I knew you when you 
were no bigger than that, John—and her!” 

He moved the knife slowly, as if its magic would cut a little 
boy and a little girl out of the air; and I knew that if there is black 
magic in the world there is something to fight it; and know it better 
now that Leslie and I have children of our own. 


THE END. 


“And 


Then he showed it to 
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A NOVEL IN A NUTSHELL. 


THE IMAGE-MAKER. 


BY WILLIAM. SHARP. 


N thetown of Zaandam, in North Holland, over against 
the great city of Amsterdam, and divided therefrom 
only by the North Sea Canal and the last smoother 
reaches of the Zaan, there lived for seyen years, and last 
year died, a man named Melchior van Helst. 

That, I should say, is the name he called himself 
by; in Zaandam: he was rarely if ever alluded to as 


Mynheer van Helst, but as the Image-Maker. Jan 
Bol, the flour- merchant, and Mynheer Erhard 


Ruyselingh, the banker, the two Zaandamers whom 
their fellow-citizens held to be the most widely and 
thoroughly acquainted with other people’s affairs, 
averred unhesitatingly that Mynheer van Helst was not 
a Hollander at all; and Mynheer Ruyselingh even 
went so far as to say that the Image-Maker was a Spaniard, probably a 
Jew, and, if not,a Jesuit. The good banker believed that all people 
who were not Hollanders and Protestants—that is, all who assumed the 
Holland way and tongue and citizenship, and were subject to the 
Sovereign of the Netherlands—were either Jews or Jesuits, and very 
likely were also Spanish mercenaries or German spies. He never 
explained what either Spain or Germany would want with mercenaries or 
spies in the Holland of to-day, or why Jews and Jesuits were necessarily 
superfluous when not actively evil agents. What was the good of being 
Burgomister and chief banker in Zaandam if he had to explain the why 
and wherefore of his views? ‘Those of other people were opinions ;_ his 
were conyictions. 

Melchior van Helst was called the Image-Maker because, for export 
no doubt, he made, in marble, clay, wood, and other materials, figures of 
the Three Persons of the Trinity, the Virgin Mary, and Saints according 
to demand, and also because in terra-cotta and tinted clays, in stained 
wood, and even in ivory, he wrought strange and fantastic images of 
grotesque gods, heathen folk with unfamiliar names, pagan follies, and 
Japanese and medizyval monsters in miniature, with, it was hinted darkly, 
monstrosities of an uglier kind. 

No one knew who bought these things. Foreigners sometimes were 
seen entering his little house in the Westzaunpad—a pleasant, green- 
shimmering cottage sideway to the west of the Zaan—and later to 
emerge with parcels done up in brown paper, fastened with a yellow 
ribbon-like string affected by Mynheer van Helst, and with the ends 
sealed in chemist-fashion. Occasionally, too, well-to-do folk from 
Amsterdam, Leyden, Delft, [laarlem, and elsewhere, inspected his strange 
assortment, and, doubtless, took away or ordered to be sent one or other 
of the Image-Maker’s carved fantasticalities. Every quarter, the agents 
of curio-dealers, or the principals themselves, visited him from 
Amsterdam, La Hague, Rotterdam, and even from Belgian Flanders. 
Twice every year, on Christmas Day and on Midsummer's Day, Melchior 
van Helst locked his front-door and went to Amsterdam—no one knew 
where in that city, or if the Image-Maker merely traversed it—for 
three days. 

It was not till after Melchior van Helst had been a citizen of 
Zaandam for more than four years that Banker Ruyselingh and Miller 
Bol and other civie gossips began to note the not infrequent visitings to 
the Image-Maker of folk who could have no need of graven grotesqueries 
and no interest in Madonnas and Saints. What could fisher-folk and 
field-people and farm-servants want with such things? Rough-coated 
Frisians now and then came south by the boat from Alkmaar, or across 
country from Hoorn; canal-boat or the old diligence from Monnikendam 
brought heavy, blue-eyed peasants from Waterland; or even, once in a 
way, sea-booted and knickerbockered and blue-jerseyed and quaint-capped 
fishermen from the Island of Marken. 

What could this mean? Miller Bol suggested smuggling, and 
hinted that the Government was being defrauded by many guilders 
annually. Banker Ruyselingh discerned a far-reaching and momentous 
system of espionage, combined with usurious money-lending. Pastor 
Jacobus van Hoék, who had never liked the Image-Maker, as he had not 
entered a place of worship since he had settled in Zaandam, casually 
remarked that the practice of sorcery had not passed away with the 
Middle Ages. 

Yet, as Mynheer van Helst paid punctually all his dues, whether to 
the baker or the tax-collector, and owed no man anything, and subscribed 
moderately to any public fund headed with the Burgomaster’s name and 
donation, and gave nowise any cause of public scandal, and was, moreover, 
ever courteous in his very taciturnity and dignified in his abstention 
from all social functions, there was no ground for open complaint. 

For myself, I heard first of the Image-Maker when I was with a 
friend in Waterland. I had set myself a pleasant walk: that from the 
unduly praised and uninteresting village of Broek along the canal-banks 
to the old town of Monnikendam, where my friend was painting the 
great grey Kirk among its ever-murmurous green cohort of poplars and 
vast ancient elms, I was lying under one of these and listening to the 
droning of a wild bee as he flitted this way and that above the moss and 
woodruff, when I was aware of someone moving near, and a few seconds 
later heard two yoices. 


** Well, if you don’t know what you want, but want it, want it, want 
it more than you can say ... you must just go to the Image-Maker 
at Zaandam.” 

I half roseand glanced at the two who passed. One was a young man, 
a Hollander, though not like one, for he was dark and slim; the other, 
who had spoken, was an old man, poorly clad, and clearly a peasant. [ 
heard no more, but the words impressed me. Later, I repeated them to 
my friend, and he told me about the Image-Maker at Zaandam and the 
somewhat mysterious reputation he had won in addition to that asa carver 
of fantastical oddities. 

A week or two later, just after Midsummer’s Day, I was seated with 
my friend in the Rembrandtsplein in Amsterdam, that old and now 
unfashionable public square, with its green trees and trim paths and 
immense statue of the greatest of Flemish artists, ‘The Rembrandtsplein 
is in the heart of Jewry, and the well-to-do Amsterdammers do not 
affect it much. I had been watching a group of children playing 
sedately, and a fine-looking elderly couple, a grey-haived artisan and his 
wife, seated silently on a bench, but hand-in-hand, when my wandering 
gaze was attracted by a remarkable face. 

The man I looked at was exceptionally tall, though the impression 
of extreme height was, perhaps, lessened by a noticeable stoop. His 
head seemed too heavy for his body, and, when he walked, hung 
strangely forward. But when | saw him he was seated. He was alone, 
on a bench under a’ trimmed willow, facing the huge bronze statue of 
Rembrandt. le was much darker than any Hollanders I had seen; 
but this was an impression due to his dusky eyes and the heavy mass 
of coarse, bushy, black hair which added to the size of his head, for 
his skin was of an extraordinary whiteness. It was literally the whitest 
face I had ever seen, and was as colourless and opaque as clay. | 
noticed his long white hands, with their nervous fingers, and decided 
that, if he were not a musician, he was an artist of some kind. 

* Look at that strange face,’’ I said to my friend, instinctively 
whispering. 

‘*Tt is Melchior van Helst,’’ he answered. 

‘““ What is he ... is he a musician ?” 

*‘He is the man I told you about at Monnikendam. 
Image-Maker of Zaandam.” 

While my friend was speaking, van Helst had risen. He stood still 
for a few seconds, and then, to my intense surprise, raised his right arm 
and shook it menacingly at, as I thought, the statue of Rembrandt. At 
the same time, his white face was convulsed by passionate anger, and 
there was a look of hate in his flaming eyes that was nothing short of 
dreadful. 

We both stared at him, amazed. The next moment, his arm had 
fallen to his side, his face ceased its convulsive working and became 
again an impassive blank wall, and from his sombre eyes the vivid flame 
abruptly waned. When, afew seconds later, he slowly approached us, 
he showed a dignity of mien and a composure so controlled that it was 
difficult to believe we had seen aright. 

Mynheer van Helst recognised my friend, and, in courtesy rather 
than in goodwill, stopped. He bowed cercmoniously when I was 
introduced. 

“You are English?” he said, speaking my language with an 
intonation which struck me as singularly unlike that of a Hollander. 
‘** And are you an artist, like our friend here—a painter, I should say ?” 

‘** No, Mynheer, I am not an artist. But why did you correct yourself ? 
Is not a painter an artist ?”’ 

* Yes, if he be a good painter. But an artist is not necessarily a 
painter. There are other artists than those who use the brush or the 
chisel], the burin or the pen.” 

‘** Mynheer van Helst is such an one, I know.” 

‘**T was not alluding to my craftsman’s work,’ he answered coldly. 
‘But it is true that I am an artist otherwise than with my carving 
implements.” 

“In what way ?”’ asked my friend curiously. 

‘In the lost arts of prolonging life and expediting death.” 

The man spoke quite simply, and gazed at us with steadfast eyes. 

My friend looked grave, and then said slowly— 

‘** Yes, and it is a dangerous speciality, Mynheer van Helst.” 

The Image-Maker smiled—that is, a gleam came and went in the 
dusky, inscrutable eyes above the white face. 

‘** May I send you a little gift, Mynheer Andreas Terbrinck ? You 
were good enough to house me and refresh me that day of the terrible 
thunderstorm, when we met in Alkmaar, and I wish to add to my 
indebtedness by making your courtesy the occasion of a further pleasure 
to myself.” 

My friend Andreas bowed. ‘‘ It is uncalled for, Mynheer,” he said ; 
‘but, if itis your will, it would be churlish of me not toaccept your gift 
with pleasure.” 

“You will receive it to-morrow, if not to-night,’ van Helst said; 
and then, after a parting salutation, left us. For some time we discussed 
the strange action of the Image-Maker in his seeming menace against the 
statue of Rembrandt, but could make nothing of it. My friend, indeed, 
doubted if the threatening gesture had been intended for the statue, and 
suggested that it might have been meant for someone in one of the 
houses beyond. 

That night, late, Andreas Terbrinck received a small package. 


He is the 


He 
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opened it, and I saw a flush rise to his forehead. I could discern 
nothing beyond that the carved wood represented aman dying, apparently 
in terrible agony, as from poison. 

Startled by my friend’s expression, I urged him to tell me why he was 
so perturbed by a mere piece of gruesome fantasy. 

Briefly, he told me, what some weeks before I had guessed, that he was 
profoundly unhappy. He had been betrothed to a handsome and 
distinguished girl in la Hague, but, just as he was anticipating a speedy 
fulfilment of the engagement, Lucilla van Arendt had broken with him, 
and in favour of a young man, the only son of a wealthy Burgomaster 
in Leyden. 

The wooden image which Melchior van Helst had sent to him as a 
gift represented—with extraordinary verisimilitude, Andreas assured 
me—this man, Willem Vandevelde. 

I was surprised, but, naturally, did not consider the coincidence 
sufficient to warrant the marked perturbation of my friend. 

“This is not a coincidence,” he replied. ‘*‘ Melchior van Helst has 
in some way come to know my story; and, in knowing that, he has 
discerned what is in my heart.” 

‘* What is that, Andreas ? ”’ 

“ Nothing,” said Terbrinck brusquely; adding, with a singular and 
uncalled-for rudeness: ‘* That concerns him and me, not you.” 

I was amazed at the change in my friend, but said no more. I rose 
soon and went to bed, and next morning I bade him good-bye, as, I said, 
I wished to prowl about in the galleries and old book-shops with a 
greater freedom than was possible for me as a guest. Terbrinck seemed 
too preoccupied to heed what I said, and contented himself with a quietly 
indifferent good-bye. 

Three days later, I made up my mind to shift my quarters to 
Zaandam. ‘The June heats were bringing out the June smells of 
Amsterdam, and I feared what July would reveal. 

Before I left, I went to the Saphira Straat, where Andreas had his 
studio. I hoped to see him, to say au revor. 

An old man whom he employed told’ me that Mynheer Terbrinck 
had, for the last three days, spent his whole working-time at a house 
overlooking the Rembrandtsplein, but that only a little ago he had 
returned, put some things in a bag, and left for The Hague. 

I was very glad to leave Amsterdam, and to feel on my face the 
fresh air of the Noord-Zee Kanaal. As the small serew-steamer forged 
swiftly up the smooth canal-like estuary of the Zaan, after its junction 
with the great waterway which makes an island of North Holland, I 
watched, with ever-enhanced pleasure, the picturesque sloops and barges 
drifting down-stream with the slow éurrent, or tacking up-stream with 
brown sails bellying to a fresh south-westerly wind. The immense skies 
of Holland reached with splendid and majestic curves of grey and blue 
and deeper blue into a dome which seemed the more remote and vast 
because its immeasurable expanse suspended over so small and tenuous a 
land, a land of low meadows and wide salt-pastures, where apparently 
the keels of phantom vessels moved lightly and silently through long 
reaches of grass and waving sedge. Against the soft-grey horizon 
beyond me I descried ‘windmill after windmill, ten, twelve, a score— 
then others beyond, and here, there, everywhere, slow-revolving fans. 

There is no haven in Holland more picturesque and charming than 
that of Zaandam; and when I had alighted at the little wooden wharf 
which did duty as a pier, and made my way to the river-facing, trellised, 
terraced, and generally alluring tavern, the Gasthuis of the Gouden Zon, 
I felt well content to have left behind me the noise and heat of crowded 
Amsterdam. ; 

Next morning, as I sat on the little terrace, sipping my coffee, I was 
startled’to read in the Zaandamische Gazette that a well-known young 
Mynheer of Leyden, Willem Vandevelde, had been murdered the 
previous night. His body, with the face terribly mutilated, had been 
found early in the evening in an alley of the Bosch, not half-a-mile out 
of La Hague. There was no clue to the murderer, except a fragment of 
a carved wooden figure which was found near the body, but which, of 
course, was not necessarily connected with the crime. 

Deeply perturbed, I thought at first of returning to Amsterdam to 
satisfy myself that Andreas Terbrinck had nothing to do with this murder, 
despite the inevitable association of him with the thought»of it—a 
coincidence which terrified me. ‘Then I remembered that he had gone 
to Leyden, and my heart sank. Suddenly it flashed upon me that I 
might see Melchior van Helst, if, as was probable, he had returned to 
his house in Zaandam. 

It was quite easy to find the pleasant and quiet little Westzaanpad, and 
the first urchin I met promptly pointed out the low double-cottage where 
the Imaye-Maker lived. 

Melchior van Helst was in the further portion, that where he worked. 

He looked up as I entered, but did not rise. ‘lo my surprise, for I knew 
how ceremonious he was, he did not return my salutation, but resumed 
his carving. ; 

‘‘ Mynheer van Helst,” I said gravely, ** can you give me any word of 
my friend, Andreas Terbrinck ?” 

“No,” he answered simply. 

‘‘ Have you seen the paper this morning? No? Well, a terrible 
murder has been committed. The victim is young Willem Vandevelde, 
of Leyden—the man who was about to marry Lucilla van Arendt, to 
whom my fried Andreas had been engaged.” 

The Image-Maker looked at me quietly and unconcernedly, and 
asked, in an indifferent voice, if the murderer had been found. 


By an impulse, I exclaimed, ** The real murderer lives in Zaandam!”” 


Melchior van Helst turned 
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‘* Yes—yes—I believe so,’’ I stammered, taken aback by his composure. 

* You should inform the police at once, my friend. Any definite 
clue would be inyaluable.” 

A swift anger seized me. ‘ You know well, Mynheer van Helst,”’ I 
exclaimed, ‘* what is in my mind.” 

** It does not interest me,” he said quietly, and turned again to his 
wood-carying. 

Well, I may say at once that I did not go to the police. After all, I 
could have informed only on the basis of an incredible supposition. 
Nor, I may also add at once, did I need to go to Amsterdam to seek my 
friend, for in a late edition of a Leyden paper (which I bought on my 
way back to the Gouden Zon) I was shocked to see that Andreas 
Terbrinck had committed suicide. His body had been found in the 
Bosch, not half-a-mile from where his victim had fallen. 


. . . . . 


Last year I was in Zaandam again. Melchior van Helst was dead. 
Many rumours, all of a tragic and some of a terrible kind, had gathered 
about his name, and for months before his awful death the Image-Maker 
was shunned by everyone. 

Who he was has never been ascertained. All that could be inferred 
from a few scattered and incomplete letters and manuscript notes was 
that Melchior van Helst was an assumed name, and that he was an 
Italian of the Levant. He had come to Holland asa kind of private 
physician to a Greek Prince, whose tragic and criminal but inexplicable 
end made so great a scandal in Amsterdam many years ago. 

The carved figures in his workshop were destroyed by the police 
on the order of the Burgomaster. They were all of a strange and evil 
suggestiveness, and some were horrible, monstrous. 

It was not there, however, that the Image-Maker met his death. His 
body was found in a room of a barely furnished suite of three apartments 
which for years he had rented, though only very rarely occupied; in a 
house whose back-windows looked upon the Rembrandtsplein, and just 
behind the great bronze statue of Rembrandt. 

In the room where he was found there was nothing save a gigantic 
crucifix. This had been affixed to the east wall. What differentiated it 
from any other crucifix was that in his right hand the Crucified One 
held an iron spear. 

This huge crucifix of iron and wood had suddenly fallen, that was 
obvious. It had fallen so as to pin the Image-Maker to the ground, just 
at the ankles, from behind. The iron spear had crashed downwards, 
pierced the man between the shoulders, and was wedged in the wood 
beneath his breast, as he lay face downward. 

As a work of art, this crucifix, which has been restored, is considered 
to be the chef-d’ euvre of the Image-Maker of Zaandam. 


AN EARLY PORTRAIT OF SIR HENRY IRVING. 


This early and hitherto unpublished portrait of Sir Henry Irving is 
particularly interesting on account of the marked resemblance it bears to 
Mr. H. B Irving, the elder son of our stage Knight. Mr. H. B. Irving 


SIR HENRY IRVING (TAKEN ABOU'l! 1874), SHOWING HIS RESEMBLANCE 
TO HIS CLEVER SON, ‘“H. B.” 


is well known to all London playgoers as the right-hand man of 
Mr. George Alexander at the St. James’s Theatre. Even his cclebrated 
father, a very severe critic indeed, admits that ‘‘ Harry can act.” . He is 
appearing in ** The Awakening,” the new play by Haddon Chambers at 
the St. James’s Theatre. 
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AN EXPERIENCE. 


BY ALPHONSE COURLANDER, 
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T was while I was in Paris that I became aware of the Other Me. 

I was crossing the open space in front of the Opera, making for 

the Rue Lafayette and the one of its many side-streets in which 

I lived, when I noticed someone walking, pace by pace, at my side. It 

was long past midnight, and the Opera stood silent in the sombre 

darkness; only a few gas-lamps lighted the corner of the street, and 

being ofa slightly nervous temperament, I felt a little afraid. I had 

read so often in Le Petit Paristen or Le Petit Journal of midnight 

desperadoes, who thought nothing of thrusting a knife quietly 

between a stranger’s ribs on the off-chance of robbing him of 
a few louis. 

I grasped my cane tighter and quickened my walk. Yet the figure 
at my side marked time with me—step for step. I affected interest 
in a flashing illuminated sign advertising somebody’s watches on a 
big building. So did the figure at my side. When I stopped, it 
stopped. At length, with a bravery born of fear, I turned and faced 
my follower. 

“*Qu’est-ce-que tu veux?” I asked, sharply; and then I saw his 
face and stepped back with a little cry. : 

Whether we are apt to gaze into mirrors or not, we are all familiar 
with our own features. _Some hidden camera photographs our 
physiognomy on our mind. We know the size and shape of our 
nose, the roundness of our chin, the largeness (or smallness) 
of our mouth. So, as I looked into the face of the man who 
followed, I saw at once that I was gazing at someone who was 
unmistakably, almost miraculously, like myself, even to the scar 
on the chin, which remains with me as a token of a bicycle accident 
in the Surrey hills. 

Of course, it was. ridiculous to speak French now; the man 
following me was so obviously an Englishman, with his hairless upper 
lip and beardless face. 

“What do you want ?” I asked; and then, as he was still silent, 
** Why the devil are you following me?” I burst out. 

“Tt is you who are following me,” he answered, mockingly. 

*“Tsch!” I replied. ‘That won’t do, my man. You’ve been 
dogging my footsteps all the evening. What do you want ?” 

‘** You mean to say you don’t know who I am ?” 

**T mean to say so,” I answered. 

**Look well at me,” he said, moving a step or two nearer, as I 
moved away in distrust. 

‘*T admit there is a certain likeness between us. 
his double.” 

**T am more than vour double,” he said, earnestly. 

Somewhere a clock chimed two. I moved impatiently. I resolved 
to bring the conversation toan end. ‘I’m afraid,” said I, ‘‘ that you 
are presuming on a slight resemblance. Permit me to bid you a very 
good night.” 

I raised my hat, for, all said, one learns politeness in Paris. 

“Oh, come!” he said, coaxingly, “you won’t go home yet. The 
night is young, after all. Let us go somewhere where there is music 
and wine.” His smile fascinated me. I had made up my mind to 
leave him, but he caught me by the arm and tried to guide my foot- 
steps back again to the brightly lighted boulevards. 

‘* Thanks!” I said,‘‘ I would rather go to my rooms. 
writing to do.” 

‘“To-morrow will do for the writing,” he said, persuasively. 
night is —” he laughed, ‘ to-night!” 

I demurred. ‘‘ But I don’t know you,” I said. ‘ Your likeness 
to me is scarcely a sufficient excuse for the way you claim my 
companionship.” 

“Ah,” he said, ‘‘you know me—but you won’t recognise me. 
It is the way with all, I believe.” 

I made another effort to break from him, but his grip on me was 
too tight. ‘‘Why do you wish to leave me?” he asked. “Tama 
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pleasant fellow. You and I can get along well together. There is 
no reason why we shouldn’t. - Come!” 

“I have some work to do,” I said, feebly, knowing that I was 
unable to resist his compelling eyes and voice. 

“You can work to-morrow,” he laughed, “‘ or the day after. For 
the present, let us amuse ourselves.” 

There was a curious fascination in his personality—so like mine, 
yet so different. I was one who wished to return to my rooms to 
work—to write. He was.a man who, obviously, was a slave to 
pleasure —to music and wine, as he himself put it. We had moved 
along a little during our conversation, and we now came under the full 
glare of a gas-lamp. I saw that his brow was more wrinkled than 
mine, that dark rings circled his eyes, and that his mouth was down- 
turned at the corners, in a harsh, cruel expression. He was as I 
might be ten years hence. 

Gome* with. “mel? -he 
boulevard. 

“Before I come,” I -said—and my heart thumped painfully, 
for I had my premonitions—‘“ tell me—tell. me frankly—who 
are you?” 

““T will tell you when we are better friends. 
come with me.” ' 

So.I went, leaving my work behind me, toward the music and the 
wine. 
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From that evening he was with me always. I could not rid myself of 
his presence, and he was such an alluring companion that I did not 
even try to do so. Whenever I asked him who he was he merely 
laughed, and said I would find out soon. Strangely enough, he never 
used to seek me out in the light of day; it was only when night- 
time drew nigh that he used to accost me with his cheery laugh, and, 
taking me by the arm, lead me away from the little apartment that I 
rented in the Rue Pélétier. His facial likeness to me was unmis- 
takable, but in manner we were different as could be. Whereas I 
was yearning to remain studiously at home and work—for there was 
great mus:c in my brain—he was for ever laughing and saying, 
*“QOh, to-morrow will do.” And I was so weak-minded that I 
readily agreed with him, and thus I lived in a state of perpetual 
procrastination. 

I must confess that he led me into many scrapes, and that we sat 
together nightly in this or that café assimilating many varied drinks, 
so that scarce a night passed but I went home unsteadily and totally 
unfit to continue the novel I had started writing. One night, I 
remember, he said to ‘me— : 

** Are you glad you met me ?”’. 

*T don’t know,” I replied. ‘‘I admit you show me gaiety; but I 
am losing the grip upon my work.” 

“Pooh!” he laughed. *‘ Work! What does it count, your work ? 
You scribble a few things for which nobody cares; and you weep 
because you are not great. Better far make friends with me; I can 
console you in your misery.” 

I felt the desire for work slipping from me as he spoke, so gentle 
was his voice, so smooth, so sincere. 

“What are you working for?” he asked; “an absurd, ephemeral 
fame, which does not even bring you money ?” 

** But I have the pleasure of writing for it,” I ventured. 

“Perhaps. But I know you cannot write for pleasure long. You 
want fame, money. You had far better relinquish your high ideals 
and enter some honest trade.” 

““T could not,” said I. ‘I must write. 
be going.” 


And, really, I must 


‘Nonsense, nonsense!" he said, again laughingly. “Look at 
that woman. Did you ever see such hair and teeth?” 
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I followed his gaze, and agreed with him that the woman he 
pointed out was indeed beautiful. 

** I know her,” he said. ‘I will introduce you.” 

Her name was Luciette, and after a week she drifted out of 
my life. 


Ill. 


But he whom I knew now as the Other Me remained. Every 
evening he came to me, and, try as I would to avoid meeting him, I 
was not successful. That his influence over me was evil I had no 
doubt. One or two friends whom I used to meet commented curiously 
on my dissipated appearance. I knew that [ felt dull and listless, that 
I no longer had that keen desire for work, that I could not concentrate 
my thoughts upon that higher, nobler plane which was necessary to 
the completion of my book. In short. this fascinating person—this 
Other Me—had me completely in his thrall, and my own self was 
gradually lost and merged into my other self. 

You must figure me trying to shake off this influence, to win back 
those days when I was one individuality, aiming at one set purpose. 
I would contrive all kinds of ruses to escape from the Other Me. But 
it needed only the merest thought of anything which was not spiritual 
or ideal to conjure him up before me. Although I knew full well who 
he was, on one mysterious occasion, when he suddenly appeared 
sitting in the armchair opposite to me, I put the question to him 
bluntly. j 

“Oh, come,” he said, with an engaging smile, ‘you must know 
me by this time. . . Iam you. . . . And, really, I think I am a more 
pleasant person than the real You.” 

“That is a matter of opinion,” I interrupted, haughtily. 
point is, what do you want with me ?” 

He burst into a roar of laughter. ‘ That’s good,” he said. 
“Very good; Z don’t want you; it is vow who want me—only you 
won't admit it. Nevertheless, it is so. Every man has his dual 
personality. It is impossible for that complex thing called the Soul 
to be a unit. It is composed of many units; let me reduce it to 
colours. It is composed of varying shades of black and grey, and 
perhaps some white. I represent the black and grey shades of your 
soul; the fact that you have taken such a liking to me proves to 
me that there is very little white. 

““T have not taken a liking to you,” I retorted, indignantly. “I 
hate you and the sight of your face. Before I met you I was clean 
and wholesome; now. my brow is wrinkled, and there are black, heavy 
circles about my eyes. Iam like you. I hate you!” 

“Really,” he said, ‘‘ you are rather harsh. I’ve done my best to 
amuse you. Besides, I must inform you that you will find it very 
difficult to get rid of me.” 

“Difficult or easy, I’ve had enough,” said I. 
my life.” 

“ Absurd—you’re young yet.” 

“Precisely. Youth is the true life. As one gets older, one begins 
to understand. And with that understanding all joy of life is lost.” 

He came towards me and placed his arm around my shoulder. He 
murmured coaxing words, and. begged me not to. abandon him. 
He painted an alluring picture of fresh pleasures which he had 
discovered that evening. There was more music, and the voices of 
women, and the laughter of Paris. ... He conquered me com- 
pletely, and for four weeks I gave myself up to him and his pleasures; 
then I fell ill. 
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My illness lasted many months, and during all that time the 
Other Me was by my bedside, prompting me to do evil and 
desperate things. ‘Why don’t you kill yourself?” he said, more 
than once; but somehow I knew that it was only by living that I 
could obtain my freedom. Bitterly, very bitterly, did I regret that 
I had ever allowed myself to be influenced by Me. I was a little 
delirious, and in my dreams I saw myself young and lusty in thought 
and limb, striding over the Surrey downs in the early mornings 
towards the sunrise, as I_had done of old, in the days before I was 
caught in the meshes of. Paris... . . The tidings of my illness spread 
to England, and, to my surprise, Felicia came, within a few days, to 
see me. Felicia came, bringing with her the blue of Heaven in her 
eyes and the laughter of sunshine in her hair. Her hand smoothed 


my forehead softly, and swept away the hair that fell tangled about 
my eyes and shut out the light. a 

“| thought you had forgotten me,” I said, smiling weakly. 

‘* What made you forget me ?” she asked, a little reproachfully. 

** Oh, Felicia,” I replied, “you have come in time to save me, for 
only you can save me.” 

“Yes, yes,” she murmured, soothingly. ‘I will save you.” 

But I could see that she did not understand. I could see that she 
thought I was still delirious, so I explained the dreadful months that 
had passed, -and related to her the story of the Other Me. 

“Felicia! Felicia!” I cried. ‘‘ You are so good and pure and 
beautiful, and I am so unworthy of your love. I have given 
myself up so long to the Other Me. Felicia, if I have your love, 
I am saved.” 

And she whom I loved replied, with a smile, “I love you; I love 
you more than ever, because of the troubles that beset you.” : 

“Then,” said I, joyously, ‘tif you love me you will do anything 
for me.” 

** Anything!” she answered. 

I lowered my voice to a whisper. ‘‘ You must kill him,’ I said. 
** You will not be able to see him, perhaps; but I will point him out 
when he enters, and then you can kill him.” 

** Kill whom ?” she asked. 

“The Other Me,” I whispered. 


Mv: 
Felicia, with her saint-like face and tender sweetness, nursed me 
back to health. I was happy now that she loved me, for in the olden 
days we had drifted: apart. The Other Me had not appeared fora 
long time, and I was beginning to think that he had lett me for all 
time, when one evening, as i’elicia and I were sitting alone in my 
rooms, he appeared. 

I noticed him sitting in the chair beside me. He was laughing 
now, and seemed to be utterly ignorant of the pain he had caused me. 
He affected to be surprised at seeing a lady in my rooms, and 
whispered a vile suggestion in my ear. 

“Stop!” I cried, “* I have heard enough of your temptations !” 

“* What is it?” asked Felicia, anxiously. 

‘He is here! He is here!” I shouted. 
side. Can you not see him?” 

She looked towards me with all her love for me in her eyes. 
‘Yes, yes, I can see a shadowy form by you. What shall I do 2?” 

“You must kill him!” said I. ‘* There is a knife on the wall—an 
old knife that I brought back with me from South Africa. You must 
kill him with that.” 

** T cannot,” she sobbed. 

“Then, Felicia, you do not love me. . . . Oh, kill him!” I 
implored. 

“IT am afraid,” said Felicia. 

“Kall him! Kill him!” I begged. ‘ Only when he is dead _ shall 
I be clean and pure again. . . . Thrust the knife deep into his heart, 
and give me freedom.” 

‘**T dare not,” she said. 

“Oh, my beloved, if you love me, take down that knife and still 
the beating of his heart . . . if you love me. . . .” 

**T love you.” 

The Other Me laughed mockingly. 
he said. 

‘* Felicia,” I cried, in agony, “ do you love me ?” 

As through the mists I heard her voice : ‘ Yes, yes, I love you,” 
she answered. 

“Then kill him,” I said. ‘‘ For only then shall we be happy, and 
only then shall I be worthy of your love.” 

The Other Me laughed again. ‘‘ See, she is afraid,” he said. “I 
am stronger than the love of woman.” And, even as he spoke, 
Felicia reached to the wall and grasped the knife. She moved swiftly 
toward the form in the chair, and, with fire-flashing eyes and grim-set 
mouth, she whirled the knife on high and buried it in the breast of 
the Other Me. I remember feeling a dart of pain through my heart 
as the knife fell. I remember hearing a long cry of rage and despair, 


“He is here by my 


“Nothing can kill me,” 


and then everything but Felicia vanished from my knowledge. 
And when I awoke it was to-day, and Felicia is still with me, and 
I am clean, rid of the Other Me. 
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